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““Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 
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Well Begun; Half Won! 


Early Responses to the Lutheran Emergency 
Relief Appeal Are Heartening 


A VERITABLE flood of letters is pouring in at the office 
of Dr. O. C. Mees, Director of our Emergency Appeal 
for church relief in Europe, and for hard-pressed Lutheran 
missions in Africa, China, India, New Guinea and Pales- 
tine. Pastors and laymen from all parts of America are 
writing to express their gratification at the fact that the 
Church is rising to meet the emergency needs of mem- 
bers of our household of faith in many lands. 


Correspondents are hearty in their endorsement of the 
way in which the campaign for funds is being conducted. 
They write to approve headquarters’ determination not 
to use the high-pressure solicitation methods often char- 
acteristic of such appeals. With one accord these letters 
promise to lend every possible aid which will contribute 
to the reaching of the $500,000 goal. Not a few of these 
letters contain substantial checks validating their senti- 
ments and assurances of support. 


Pastors are referred to page 2 of THe LUTHERAN of 
January 31 for a detailed description of the plan of cam- 
paign. The vigorous Lenten life of our congregations may 
reduce somewhat the feasibility of holding a number of 
district rallies. Otherwise the program will be carried 
out as planned. 


Official action on the part of the United Lutheran 
Church and the American Lutheran Conference has 
already committed these bodies to the support of the 
Appeal. The hope is still entertained that practically all 
of Lutheranism in America will, before February 5, rally 
to this call. The following resolutions were adopted on 
January 25 by the National Lutheran Council: 


(1) That the National Lutheran Council recognizes the 
necessity of a general appeal at this time and recom- 
mends that with the exception of the Foreign Mission 
needs of at least $150,000 there be no detailed tabula- 
tion of specific amounts for general Church relief. 


(2) That full publicity be given to the fact that relief for 
Finland is specifically general Church relief to be 
distributed under the authority of the Lutheran 
Church of Finland and is in no sense a duplication 
of the worthy Hoover effort in behalf of physical 
relief. 


(3) That we commend this appeal to the co-operating 
general bodies of the National Lutheran Council and 
their constituencies to give the appeal as whole- 
hearted support as possible. 
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LORD, IS IT I? 


THE responses made by members of the band of dis- 
ciples to the unexpected announcement of their Lord 
that one of them should betray Him are startling. Men 
who had forsaken their usual manner of life to follow 
Jesus and who on the basis of their daily lives were 

» sincerely loyal to Him, lost their self-confidence and in 
pained fear replied, “Lord, is it I?” We can think of no 
incident which is described for us in Holy Scripture that 
more graphically indicates the imperfections revealed to 
a person when he examines himself in the presence of 
the Son of God. Even John, the beloved disciple, along 
with impetuous Peter, guileless Nathanael, calculating 
Thomas, and perhaps Judas—all acknowledged the stab 
of conscience when they heard the words, “One of you 
shall betray me.” 

The individualism illustrated in that Upper Room 
nineteen centuries ago characterizes all the inner spir- 
itual relations of believers in Christ when they look at 
themselves as did the twelve disciples as they sat to- 
gether to eat the Passover. It proved true in that in- 
stance that only one of them was the betrayer to whom 
the Lord made reference. But none of them could escape 
the thought that he might be a contributor to the arrest 
—to the disaster whose closeness they now knew. A 
similar fear of self characterizes all thoughtful people 
who dare to delve deeply into the thoughts and im- 


\- 


pulses of their hearts. None is righteous. No, not one. 

“Tord, is it I?” is the soul-searching meditation to 
which every believer is bound by conscience and rev- 
elation to resort and for which our Church specifically 
provides at the threshold of the Lenten season. It is one 
of the two sides of our grace-given individualism. It 
was not possible for the twelve to sit at the feast with 
Christ and avoid the inquiry into their worthiness which 
His being one of their company inevitably induced. It 
will be equally impossible for us in these difficult days 
to escape shame as we enter into His presence. 

There are many externals attached like parasites to 
the observance of Ash Wednesday that we Lutherans 
can and should ignore. The temporary check on over- 
indulgence and the periodic suppression of self-satisfy- 
ing social activities are not in themselves important. 
Nor can mass performances of complicated rituals meet 
the situation. Individuals are invited to keep company 
with their Lord. They hear the words, “One of you 
shall betray me.” Woe to him who does not feel his un- 
worthiness and ask himself, “Lord, is it 1?” If no sense 
of sinfulness humbles us into the prayer for forgiveness 
we should be fearful that we are not within the circle of 
influence which came from Jesus’ presence with His 
disciples. And it is on our own repentance and faith that 
we must depend. 
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A LONG ARM OF THE CHURCH 


Board of American Missions Has Reach of Continental Extent 
Board President H. J. Pflum Describes Its Activities and Opportunities 


WHEN a church stands still, it falls back. On the other 
hand that group is aggressive when it realizes the world 
cannot get along without it and adjusts its policies accord- 
ingly. The United Lutheran Church has come to the latter 
point of view. It believes in telling the Gospel everywhere, 
gathering in the unchurched as new partners in its faith. 
Because of its energetic action, it is growing, and growing 
fast. In twenty years it has increased its membership by 
fifty per cent. 

The Board of American Missions does not presume to 
assert that it is solely responsible for this growth. Far from 
it. The alert ministry throughout the Church is the answer. 
But when it is posited that from ten to fifteen congregations 
annually have reached the age of self-support through these 
twenty years, passing from the stage of small groups to 
fair-sized churches, some of the credit for growth must be 
laid at the door of the home mission enterprise. 

The Board of American Missions is the arm of the United 
Lutheran Church charged with the establishment of new 
congregations in the United States, Canada, Alaska and the 
islands of the West Indies. The task assigned it is huge, 
almost too large at times for the limited personnel who 
exercise oversight. In one phase of its work, it has the duty 
of caring for 387 parishes; in another, 170 more—a total of 
557, or twenty per cent of the parish strength of the Church. 
Every synod but one is represented in the list. 

Roughly speaking, the Board is concerned with three areas 
of mission church life: (1) to help pay pastors’ salaries; 
(2) to aid in the erection of church buildings; (3) to improve 
the standards of the missionary personnel. 


Preliminary to Organizing a Mission 


To make the picture of Board operations more definite, 
let us suppose we are all interested in starting a new con- 
gregation in a new field. This field has been the object of 
local or neighborly concern and through the official channels 
of the synod has been called to the Board’s attention. A can- 
vasser visits the field, examines it and rings the doorbells 
of the community. His complete report indicates the Lu- 


therans of various groups, other denominational adherents, 
the unchurched. It takes into account the type of com- 
munity, its rate of growth, its elements of population, its 
deterrent factors, its favorable opportunities. If the con- 
ditions warrant, the Board, through the channels of the 
synod, sees that a congregation is organized, shepherded 
and a temporary place of worship secured. This place of 
worship is often a rented storeroom, a fire hall, perhaps a 
vacant schoolhouse or an unused house. In one instance, 
a funeral director’s parlor was used. 


Financial Progress 


Of course, the infant congregation cannot finance its 
project except in part. Here is where the first area of the 
Board’s operations financially comes into play. It helps to 
pay a pretty generous share of the pastor’s salary—sees that 
bread is on his table. As the congregation grows, it is asked 
annually to assume more and more of the pastor’s salary 
until it is able to undertake full support. Despite the years 
of depression and hardships, assumption of self-support has 
proceeded apace. Where local conditions have been severe, 
disruptions of schedule have occurred. In the main, how- 
ever, it is a tribute to the sterling worth of missionary en- 
deavor to say that progress has been increasingly attained. 
This is due to better selection of fields, higher standards of ~ 
missionary personnel and the elimination, as far as possible, 
of the haphazard elements that characterized missionary 
effort at times in the past. Lately, an average of fifteen 
congregations a year has become self-supporting. And, since 
our income through the Church has not materially increased, 
about the same number of new congregations have been 
started. Indeed, were the funds and favorable factors at 
hand, approximately sixty new fields could be entered now. 

We assume that as time goes on the average mission con- 
gregation grows large enough to want a church of its own 
in which to worship. Now comes the difficulty. It takes 
money to erect church buildings. Not that the infant con- 
gregation is anxious for a tremendous plant; it could not 
finance such an enterprise. But it has the right to plan a 
decent structure, of modest size. 


THE BOARD OF AMERICAN MISSIONS 


Left to Right, Front Row: J. Edward Harms, 
D.D.; *E. A. Tappert, D.D., secretary, Lin- 
guistic Interests; Franklin C. Fry, D.D.; H. J. 
‘Pflum, D.D., president; J. J. Scherer, D.D., 
vice-president; A. H. Durboraw, secretary; 
Zenan M. Corbe, D.D., executive secretary; 
*Paul A. Kirsch, D.D., assistant executive 
secretary. 


Second Row: A. A. Zinck, D.D.; Eugene 
Rights; *A. M. Knudsen, D.D., secretary, 
English Missions; Chester S. Simonton, D.D.; 
Louis Hanson; J. L. Almond; *Miss Nona 
Diehl, *Mrs. Oscar C. Schmidt, representa- 
tives, Women’s Missionary Society. 


Third Row: A. S. Bauer, *Elwood Bowman, 
Heiby W. Ungerer, E. W. Weber, D.D., Rev. 
R. H. Ischinger, G. W. Miley, D.D., H. Torrey 
Walker, O. Garfield Beckstrand, D.D. 


Absent Members: A. J. Holl, D.D., John 
Schmieder, D.D., William Eck, E. M. Rabenold. 


* Not regular members. 


Loans and Self-support 

It is an almost unknown fact that the Board does not 
receive any money from the United Lutheran Church ap- 
portionment dollar with which to build churches. Prior to 
1921, a Church Extension Fund shared in that dollar. It has 
not done so since. Fundamentally, that was the reason for the 
Anniversary Appeal. During the lush years of the twenties, 
the Board could depend to some extent upon bequests from 
people of means for new funds. Lately, bequests have 
been little more than a trickle. Besides, the money the 
Board lent congregations in previous years was slow in 
coming back. If a congregation negotiates a second mort- 
gage loan from the Board, it is usually in the form of a 
five-year grant without interest, after which interest and 
repayment of the principal are to begin. It is a sad com- 
mentary on the state of the Church to recognize that most 
congregations are unprepared, in some cases unwilling, to 
start repayments. Out of over $1,500,000 in funds loaned to 
churches for building purposes, in former years only about 
$15,000 was returned annually. Thanks to a more aggressive 
policy, $52,000 was repaid in 1939. 


Only Partial Success 

As a result of the lack of new funds, either by way of 
failure to receive a part of the apportionment dollar or by 
virtue of small returns on previous investments, the Board 
had had only one recourse—to circularize the Church through 
a special appeal. By the time the appeal was ready, 85 con- 
gregations were awaiting funds for new churches. Our infant 
congregation spoken of may have been one of them. As 
most people know, the appeal was successful only in part, 
a rather small part. So far, about 25 of these 85 have been 
aided. As funds continue to seep in, a few more may be 
helped; the rest must get along as best they can. 

Granted that our infant congregation has been able to 
raise 25 per cent of the value of its proposed church prop- 
erty among its own members, secured a first mortgage 


‘locally up to 50 per cent and the balance on a second mort- 


gage from the Board, it remains for us to consider one 
factor upon which the success of the church depends. This 
factor has been under consideration from the beginning; it 
is placed here because it is the most important. It is the 


pastor. 
And Now ... the Pastor 
The pastors of the mission congregations are the advance 
guard of the Church. They cannot afford to be feeble 
skirmishers. They must have stout hearts, aggressiveness, 
imagination. They occupy new ground and consolidate new 
positions for the Church. To them falls the happy lot of 


_ daring accomplishment. 


Can the Church afford to have anything less than the best 
in missionary effort? The Board does not think so. It be- 
lieves every missionary should be excellently equipped. To 
this end it has established a series of summer schools to 
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A GROUP OF PASTORS AT ONE OF THE SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR HOME MISSIONARIES 


which missionaries come for further development. The 
spirit of camaraderie, the fresh inspiration, the sense of fit- 
ness for their tasks that came from the association in these 
schools are marvelous in their results. 

In addition to the summer schools, the Board is interested 
in developing young missionary prospects in what is called 
a clinical year. Through this year the young men are given 
a training in social missions and some of the important 
aspects of church life. They emerge fitted for their tasks 
and ready to give an able account of their stewardship in 
their new churches. 

As a result of the closer supervision of the missionary 
personnel, the general tone of our missions has been ad- 
vancing steadily. Further plans are in the making, and it is 
hoped that as we go on, the stimulant to ever-increasing 
mission zeal will reflect itself in greater and more effective 
expansion of the church. 

The work of missions at home is endless. That much must 
still be done to expand our Church is undebatable. Our 
rate of growth is bound to continue, but it will be checked 
by our inability to make the most of our opportunities. 


Untouched Fields 

Besides the normal possibilities of expansion in circles 
that preserve a moderate amount of Lutheran heritage— 
and those circles still are tremendous in their extent—there 
are other untouched fields that challenge our imagination. 
For example, there are the Japanese on the Pacific Coast. 
Investigation by a missionary to Japan while home on fur- 
lough through the year 1939 revealed some tremendous 
possibilities. Then there is Negro work, so far restricted 
largely to the metropolitan area in New York City. It is 
interesting to note that a field entered within recent years 
is now attempting self-support. And some day we must 
begin work among Mexicans along the lower border of our 
country. 

The field is white unto the harvest. The demands are 
terrific and widespread. As the Church lends its aid, so will 
the work of the Board of American Missions grow! 


AN ACCREDITED GUIDE 


Tue long cavalcade of returning vacationists suddenly 
stopped. There was a washout ahead. We turned back in 
the darkness to seek a way around. At the next station we 
were told there was no way around—no detour. A suspicious 
looking traveler advised a way down a dark, slippery coun- 
try lane. We were afraid. Then a state patrolman with 
uniform and badge appeared and said: “This is the way,” 
and we pulled off in the darkness with confidence. 

St. Paul says: “As many as are led by the Spirit of God.” 
He will set you on the right way. Ask Him. 

—Ernest R. McCauley, Baltimore, Md. 
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LENT—FOR US—THROUGH US 


By THE Rey. L. H. STEINHOFF,* Seattle, Washington 


WHEN we enter the period of the Church Year known as 
Lent (I wish we had a more significant name for it) we feel 
that we are treading on especially holy ground. The path- 
way of our Lord’s life is reaching the high point of His min- 
istry and sacrifice; accordingly, it is a time for us to move 
into a higher stage of experience. 


For ourselves, then, Lent is 


1. A time for better knowing. In His intercessory prayer, 
Jesus asks that “they may know thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent” (John 17: 3). The 
apostle Paul wrote to the Philippians “that I may know him” 
(Phil. 3: 10). Who can penetrate into the depth, who can 
comprehend the mystery, who can appreciate the wealth of 
a love that was willing to go all the way for sinful humanity? 
“Now we know in part” (I Cor. 13: 12), but that part at- 
tains increasing significance year by year for the believer 
who “grows in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ” (II Peter 3: 18). Whom “to know aright is Life 
Eternal.” 


For ourselves, again, Lent is 


2. A time for deeper feeling. In memory of His forty days 
of fasting and temptation in the wilderness, we walk the 
forty days of Lent in company with Him, that we may “know 
.... the fellowship of his sufferings” (Phil. 3: 10). Can any 
child of God look upon the suffering Servant “wounded for 
our transgressions, bruised for our iniquities” (Isaiah 53: 5), 
can any tread “Via Dolorosa” with Him, without a feeling 
of compassion? Are not our hearts torn as we “behold the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world?” (John 
1: 29). Surely we must feel deeply in this season. 


Once more, for ourselves, Lent is 


3. A time for richer. living. Not in the sense of indulgence 
—quite the contrary. Paul said, “For me to live is Christ” 
(Phil. 1: 21). And Jesus Himself said, “I am come that they 
might have life and might have it more abundantly” (John 
10: 10). Life is spelled with a capital letter only for him 
whose life is hid in Christ, who has Him Who is Life Himself. 
And it is a richer life because of the possession of the “pearl 
of great price.” 


But Lent must go beyond ourselves. Through us, to others, 
Lent is 


4. A time for wider telling. He who knows must tell. 
Once we have grasped the fuller significance of the eternal 
love of God, once we know the deeper meaning of the 
mediatorial work of Christ, once we receive the testimony 
of the Holy Spirit, we shall want to spread the good news 
(Gospel) to all men. Not compulsion then, or labored effort, 
but a spontaneous “overflow” of what we have received. 
Personal witnessing—a year-round privilege—itensified 
during Lent. 


“Tell how He stooped to save a lost creation 
And died on earth that man might live above.” 
“Ye shall be witnesses unto me” (Acts 1: 8). 


Then, too, Lent is 


5. A time for greater praising. The emotions of a deep 
feeling occasioned by reflection on the suffering of our Lord 


* Pastor Steinhoff, after a successful pastorate in Denver, Colorado, 
during which he served the Church as president of the Rocky Mountain 
Synod, was called by the Board of American Missions during 1938. His 
present work is in Seattle, Wash., where he has charge of the University 

. Church for the University of Washington. 


are bound to break out into praises, vocal praises. John 
hears the voice of “many angels round about the throne” 
(Rev. 5: 11) who sing “Worthy is the Lamb that was slain” 
(Rev. 5: 12); shall we not join the innumerable heavenly 
host, together with the saints of all ages who have been 
redeemed in the Blood of the Lamb, in a glorious paean of 
praise to the “Lamb slain from the foundation of the world”? 
(Rev. 13: 8.) Of course we shall have special services in our 
churches this Lenten season—to meditate, to pray, to praise 
Him! And more faithful devotions in our homes! 


Finally, in order, though not in importance—Lent is for us 
6. A time for larger giving.t He who lives richly will give 
richly. Here the commendable practice of Lenten self- 
denial—of psychological and disciplinary value to the indi- 
vidual himself in his remembrance of the Great Sacrifice— 
finds practical fruition. The rendering of the consecration 
hymn 
“This have I given for Thee, 
What hast thou given for me?” 


finds appropriate response in the closing words of another, 


“Love so amazing, so divine 
Demands my soul, my life, my all.” 


All of these are but the experiences and actions of every 
child of God at all times of the year. During Lent they 
merely become more emphasized and therefore intensified. 
What is a regular part of the Christian faith and way of life, 
in knowing, feeling and living, now finds greater expression 
than ever before in telling, praising and giving. May Lent 
mean all of these to us—and more—through faith in Jesus 
Christ and the power of the Holy Spirit. 


7 We have just read Dr. Greever’s comments on the term “giving” in 
his recent book, ‘‘Human Relationships and the Church,” and accept 
heartily his interpretation of the proper use of that term. 


LENTEN THEMES 


University LUTHERAN CHURCH OF SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
The Rev. L. H. Steinhoff, Acting Pastor 
(Representative, Board of American Missions) 


WEDNESDAY EVENINGS 
SEVEN LAST WORDS 


Sunpay Mornines 
SIX GREAT WORDS 


FROM THE FROM THE 
WRITTEN WORD CRUCIFIED WORD 
Feb. 11 “No Trespassing’’ (Sin) Feb. 7 “Others” (third Word) 
Feb. 18 “About! Face!” (Ash Wednesday) 
(Repentance) Feb. 14 “Thirst” (fifth Word) 
Feb. 25 “Paid in Full’ Feb. 21 ‘“Forsaken’’ (fourth 
(Atonement) Word) 
Mar. 3 “The Unseen Seens ith) Feb. 28 “Finished” (sixth word) 
i 
% " Mar. 6 “Forgiven” (first Word) 
Mar. 10 “The Gift Supreme” - 
Salvation) Mar. 13 ‘Paradise ee 4 
Mar. 17. “A Hundred-hour Week” one 
(Palm Sunday) (Good Works) Mar. 20 “Trust’’ (seventh Word) 


Services in Holy Week on Wednesday, Thursday (Holy Com- 
munion), and Good Friday. 


Nore: The order of the two series is designed to provide or- 
derly presentation of the great themes of the Word; this factor 
occasions the re-arrangement of the Seven Words, so they may 
fit into the continuity of the Sunday morning themes. But for 
those who attend on Sunday morning only (and their name is 
legion!) the first series alone provides a fairly complete summary 
of the way of salvation. 
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‘Is it Nothing to You” 


Councils for Home Missions, Meeting in Indianapolis, Indiana, Face Human Needs 


By Mrs. ALLEN K. Trout, Indianapolis, Indiana 


THE annual meeting of the Home Missions Council and 
the Council of Women for Home Missions was held in 
Indianapolis, Indiana, January 11-16. The atmosphere was 
definitely charged with the possibility of bringing the power 
of the Gospel to the one-third of our population consisting 
of the underprivileged. The endeavor of the church should 
be to recreate a spirit of confidence and self-respect in this 
ever-growing group of people. Unless the church enters this 
field of labor and begins a program of evangelization among 
them, America will soon become pagan. Our experiences 
of the last decade teach us that as go the lower classes so 
goes the nation. 

The challenge was made to congregations located in com- 
munities where these people live to begin administering to 
them immediately through the gospel approach. Too often 
the church equipment is used by a select few and the un- 
fortunates are allowed to remain dwelling under the shadow 
of the church yet outside of its influence. In most com- 
munities we have enough church buildings, manned ef- 
ficiently, to make a direct impact upon the masses. Only as 
each congregation so situated is actually awakened to the 
opportunities surrounding them will the Master’s work be 
accomplished. 

The keynote of the convention was contained in the words, 
“Ts it nothing to you, all ye who pass by?” Dr. Homer Mc- 
Millan, president of the Home Missions Council, in his open- 
ing address said: “People are hungry and starving not be- 
cause of any failure of the earth’s fertility, but because of 
human greed and selfishness. If men choose to build their 
lives on self-seeking and division rather than comradeship 
and understanding, then catastrophe is inevitable. Home 
Missions must be concerned with the re-establishment of 
the Christian home with the family altar and the means 
of grace, without which our churches are mere husks, with- 
out life and without hope. Unless we can within the next 
decade restore to the life of the American church something 
of this inner vitality, adequate to fashion a significant faith 
and Christian spirit into the new order of our social life, 
then civilization at home and abroad will become increas- 
ingly faithless and the church will cease to be an effective 
force in shaping the life of mankind. If human society is to 
endure; if the conditions of poverty, need, sickness, ignor- 
ance and depravity are to be removed; if the governments 
of men are to be maintained, it will only be because men’s 
lives have been changed.” 


Social Problems 

Among the serious social problems which demand imme- 
diate attention are: The Rural Problem, The Migratory 
Labor Situation, The Sharecropper, The Refugee, and The 
American Indian. 

The rural problem was presented by Dr. Willard M. 
Wickizer of Indianapolis who said: “Religious life in rural 
America needs fewer and better churches in most localities 
in order to make an adequate impact upon the citizenry. 
He based this statement upon the fact that in many rural 
sections there is one church for every 240 persons with the 
average church membership less than 100. Studies have 
shown that the average congregation needs a community 
constituency of 1,000 persons and a membership of 250 to 
operate with any real degree of effectiveness. Growing in- 
terdenominational consciousness has produced in the United 
States some 2,500 community and federated churches. Most 


of these churches have come into existence in the face of 
active opposition from the various denominations. And yet 
—and here is a significant fact for us—they have come into 
existence and they continue to increase and they are here 
to stay. In the face of the above overchurched situation in 
many communities, there are still 8,000 communities with- 
out adequate church facilities. Only an interdenominational 
approach will bring the church to the people of these com- 
munities.” 
The Migrant 

The migratory labor situation is largely due to economic 
pressure, displacement of man-labor by machinery, and the 
general unrest in labor organizations. The people involved 
travel from state to state following the harvesting of va- 
rious food products. They usually live in rude shacks and 
tents with no provision for the adequate care of their fam- 
ilies. Moral conditions in these camps are worse than in 
our city slums. The slum has the facilities of an organized 
community, while the migrant is a “stranger in a strange 
camp.” There are no schools for children, no law courts 
for protection, no hospitals for the diseased, and no social 
service workers available. Christian service in this field 
was begun in 1920 by the Council of Women for Home Mis- 
sions. It consists of sending Christian nurses into these 
camps, arousing civic leaders to the needs of these people, 
awakening the government to the housing conditions which 
in turn compels the employer to erect better homes, estab- 
lishing day nurseries and promoting a social and religious 
program. This past year, through the co-operation of the 
two councils, a new service was introduced by furnishing a 
team of workers consisting of a social-minded minister and 
his wife, a trained children’s worker and a nurse, who are 
at work in one migrant area. Other teams are needed. 


The Sharecropper 

The sharecropper’s problem was brought to the meeting 
through a special committee which was appointed at the 
1938 annual convention. The sharecropper has long been 
subject to poverty, isolation, mobility, insecurity and low 
social ranking. He and his family are coming more and 
more to lose the means and the incentive for participating 
in the life of the community and of being identified with its 
institutions. Christianity demands our concern in the solu- 
tion of the basic social and economic problems involved. The 
church must co-operate with every effort to improve the lot 
of the sharecropper, but the church has a responsibility all 
its own to educate its constituency in regard to the status 
of this group of needy people. The committee recommends 
that the Councils send social and religious leadership te 
co-operate with public agencies in at least one of the gov- 
ernment projects for sharecroppers, that one or two religious 
workers be sent into the tenant-sharecropper area of the 
cotton belt, and that individual churches be urged to pro- 
mote a “sharecropper week” and a definite educational pro- 
gram to inform their members of the problem and to raise 
funds to aid in remedying the situation. 

The refugee problem was brought by Dr. Conrad Hoffman, 
Jr., director of the Committee on the Christian Approach 
to the Jew. He stated that all refugees have several com- 
mon problems, “lack of money, friends or employment; need 
of affidavits certifying that someone will insure the United 
States Government against the refugees’ becoming a burden, 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The pictures 
show parts 
of the beautiful 
High Altar 
of Isenheim 
in Alsace, 
France, 
one of the 
finest works 
created by 
Mathias 
Gruenewald 


MADONNA AND CHILD 


Col. 2:9. “For in him dwelleth all the fullness of the God- 
head bodily!” 


Onze of the finest works of art inviting our deep admira- 
tion is the “high altar of Isenheim.” This altar is well 
known in European countries, not only because of its 
famous creator, Gruenewald, but also because of its fine 
colored pictures. Among the pictures, representing the 
whole life of Jesus from His birth to His death, one picture 
illustrates the story of Christmas Day. 

It shows us a scene, a likeness of a church with pillars at 
each corner. On each pillar there is an ancient prophet of 
the Old Testament. We know them all: Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Micah, and Haggai with his prophecy: “The glory of this 
latter house shall be greater than of the former, saith the 
Lord of hosts: and in this place will I give peace, saith the 
Lord of hosts.” 

The sanctuary of Israel is pictured here. 
Within all the heathen are assembled, as 
prophesied by Isaiah: “All 
nations shall flow unto it.” 
And as this whole scene is 
painted in dark colors, it has 
no other intention but to say: 
“Here are all heathen and 
Jews together waiting in 
darkness for the fullness of 
light. And as all these peo- 
ple are waiting to see the One 
Who is the light, so all their 
sayings and scriptures now 
receive new life. We listen to 
them as they say: “He will 
soon be born into the world 
and will bring in the golden 
age. The cities of Judah will 
bring forth about this time a 
person who shall exercise 
universal power; and it is 
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THE FULLNESS OF CHRIST 


written in the books of the Jewish priests that the East 
shall prevail.” 

These are radiating lights in our picture, going out from 
Judea, their unifying center, and giving the heathen a feel- 
ing of anticipation, and persuading them that some great 
redeemer is about to be born into the world. 

Indeed, a powerful concept is that which this master of 
the fifteenth century has endeavored to reveal. We realize 
that he wants to illustrate nothing more than the last long- 
ing of mankind, represented by the heathen and the prophets 
of Israel. 


And now! What is going to be revealed before the eyes 


of the ancient prophets? 

This question changes the whole scene! Another scene is 
painted in bright colors which contrast with the dark colors 
of the first scene. By painting in this way the artist em- 
phasizes that the outstanding persons, the heathen and the 
Jews are not the center of our picture, but a babe lying in 
the arms of his mother. It is indeed a real human babe in 
the arms of a real human mother. A cradle and a bathing- 
tub and all things belonging to a real “kindergarten” are 
shown around the babe and his mother. That is to say, all 
that is happening in this scene happens absolutely in a 
human, earthly way. We could even say all that is going 
on here is characterized by its “bodily manner.” 


A Babe... the Man Crucified 


In order to emphasize this, the painter has combined an- 
other picture with the picture of Christmas Day. This shows 
the moment where the babe has grown to manhood, and 
shows this man hanging on the cross, dying for us. Indeed, 
all that is happening here happens in a human, dreadful, 
earthly way. 

But to this little child in the arms of His mother, to this 
man hanging on the cross, all people are giving their atten- 
tion. For in this child, in this man, according to our picture, 
we must see the complete and final fulfillment of all the 
longings of people in times past. Therefore, the painter 
reveals a heaven opening above this child, above Jesus, the 
incarnate Word. 

This is how we are to think of God, revealed and shown 
to men as a babe upon his mother’s bosom. It is only in the 
babe of Bethlehem that the whole of God’s character shone 
forth, that men might not merely find Him and bow before 
Him, but trust in Him and love Him, as One 
Who could be touched with the feeling of 
their infirmities. A God in need! A God in 
weakness! A God fed by a 
mortal woman! A God 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
and laid in a manger! If that 
sight does not touch our 
hearts, what will? God has 
been through the pains of in- 
fancy that He might take on 
Himself not merely the na- 
ture of a man, but all human 
nature of the full-grown and 
full-souled man, fighting with 
all his might against the will 
of the world. 

If this thought does not find 
its best illustration and its 
most powerful interpretation 
in our picture, where else 
shall we find it? This picture 
presents precisely the deep 
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truth of Paul’s saying, “In him dwelleth all the fullness of the 
Godhead bodily.” In Jesus Christ is the fullness of all ful- 
fillment, of all hope, of all love, of all faith, of all grace for 
heathen, as well as for Jews, as for all Christians in all their 
manifold needs. 

This is the message of our picture. This is the message 
of Paul. This is the message of our Church today. For this 
message the prophets were kept waiting, but they waited 
for it with joy. The experience of the ancient prophets is 
our experience. 


Salvation Only by God’s Grace 


While we are standing in the darkness of our world and 
of our scene, like the prophets of the Jews and the heathen 
in our picture, we have some such idea as this: How can we 
get to the sanctuary, to the light, to Him Who is our aim? 
Do we need our own efforts, movements, societies, organiza- 
tions? or shall we really wait until 
we can see by the grace of God 
the fullness of light? 

It is with us as it is too often 
with an imprisoned man. For no 
matter what it is that brings him 
into prison, an imprisoned man 
will not cease to think about his 
liberation. Only his dark cell, 
which is illuminated by a few 
rays of scattered light, knows his 
desperate efforts to break through 
the walls. The more he realizes 
that his efforts and his ideas can- 
not gain him freedom, the more 
will he hope to be redeemed by a 
man who has power to save him. 
To this man he will appeal for 
pardon; and he will wait hours, 
days, and even years, for the de- 
cision of this powerful man. Only 
this man can give him freedom 
and light by his grace How happy 
will this imprisoned man be when 
the door of his jail is at last 
opened by the message: “You are 
free!” The light which comes with 
this message and shines into the 
jail will light the prisoner on his 
way to a new life. 

Just as this man lives in the 
darkness of the jail and tries to 
break through the wall by his 
own efforts, so we live in the 
darkness of this world and try to 
break through its walls by our own ideas. Just as this im- 
prisoned man realizes that he cannot be redeemed by his 
own efforts, but only by his appeal to another, so we must 
realize that we cannot be saved in this world except by an 
appeal to our Saviour. 

He is the One Who has power to open the door of our 
prison. Through the opened door we see His glory, His 
grace, the new life and the new light. “And of his fulness 
have we received, and grace by grace.” (John 1: 16.) 

Let us remember that this refers to Jesus, the Man, Who 
was actually in this world, Who really lived as a little child 
in the manger, and Who hung on the cross. Let us remember 
that the life and death of Jesus are the substance of our 
Christian faith. 


The Truth of Christ’s Messages 


The prophets looked at this child! What shall we do? 
We shall look at this child, at this man. at this new light, 


THE ISENHEIM ALTAR 
This wood carving depicts St. Anthony, patron saint of the 
Cloister, seated; at left, St. Augustine with 
who gave the order for the execution of the altar, 
kneeling beside him; at right, St. Jerome. 
(Below) Christ and the Apostles 
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at this new life in just the same way. We shall look thither 
without being disturbed by our own ideas and thoughts. 
But we don’t truly look at Him if we consider only the char- 
acter of Christ, His humanity, or any mere feature of His 
message. If we are to give merely one part of these concep- 
tions an important position without putting the other part 
in the right light, we are not proclaiming the whole truth 
of Christ’s message. Fine human ideas, and even human 
thoughts which we base on the message of Christ, do not 
contain the whole truth of Christ’s messages. They are scat- 
tered rays of light, but not the light. The truth, the message, 
the light is He Himself, Who is a little child lying on Mary’s 
bosom and a man hanging on the cross! 

As soon as one doubts this, one will find only an illusion. 
As soon as one separates Christ from His message, one has 
destroyed the basis of the Christian faith. Christianity, then, 
becomes a message which has nothing to do with Christ. It 
depends finally upon the man who 
announces it and not on the man 
hanging on the cross, Jesus Christ. 
It becomes merely a religion of 
human ideas and ideals, of the 
good life, of morality and of hu- 
manity, but not the message of 
Christ our Saviour. Christian 
faith is Christian only when it is 
faith in Christ. 

This we should realize as we 
look at this child and this man, 
Jesus Christ. This should be our 
conviction because through this 
little child we are called to be 
children of God. We know this 
conception is the response to the 
message of our picture, of Paul, 
and of our church: “For in him 
dwelleth all the fullness of the 
Godhead bodily!” It is the re- 
sponse of our faith. By this faith 
He comes into our life. Our life 
becomes His life, not only with 
its pleasures, but also with its 
tragedy, darkness, and death. For 
God staying with us and among 
us has taken possession of our 
life, becoming our Lord in Jesus 
Christ. 

The painter of the “High Altar 
of Isenheim” is right! This little 
child in the swaddling clothes 
bears in itself the fullness. Jesus 
Christ being true God and be- 
coming true man is the fullness of the Godhead bodily. 

We shall see Him. That is to say, we shall listen to those 
who have first seen Him in His full glory. But how can we 
see Him without telling it to others? How can you believe 
in Jesus Christ without becoming a missionary in this 
world throughout your daily living? 


Jean d’Orliac, 


“POWER TO ENDURE” 

Tuat is what the church needs from its members—“power 
to endure.” St. Paul and St. John had so much to say along 
that line. “Be patient cheerfully, whatever comes,” “patient 
endurance,” “not wearied,”’ “be faithful.” Those are the 
words they keep on saying. But how easy it is for us to be 
impatient and quit, to grow weary and lie down on the task. 
How wonderful to have Jesus find us at our place “toiling 
on” for Him and His Church, when He comes. 

—Ernest R. McCauley, Baltimore, Md. 
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SOCIAL SORE SPOTS 


Home Missions Council Subjects Current Unreligious, Anti-Social Situations to Scrutiny 
By Martin Scuroeper, D.D., Lincoln, Nebraska 


DENOMINATIONAL founding fathers must be wondering in 
their graves as they hear their sons and daughters devising 
ways and means to overcome the problem of Protestantism 
they themselves have created; that is, their having divided 
and re-divided the Christian forces in our land, which con- 
dition is now a great hindrance to unified efforts. It was at 
the annual meeting of the Home Missions Council and Coun- 
cil of Women for Home Missions in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
January 11-16, that we could not help but make the 
observation. 

Confronted by the challenge that today’s national and 
world conditions present, and which accusingly have been 
sounded by the secular press, the delegates, convinced of 
the key position the church has in strengthening humanity’s 
moral fiber, went to work courageously to lay plans and 
prepare for action within the scope of their jurisdiction and 
authority. 

This comparatively small but nationwide assembly was an 
even mixture of men and women whose names you see much 
in print. Many of those present, when isolated from their 
like, make good headliners. Here, they meant no more than 
a congressman in Washington, D. C. Judged by age, ma- 
turity predominated, but judged by the hunger for facts and 
truth, aggressiveness and the spirit of adventure, it was a 
very youngish group caught by the spirit of the time, calling 
for decisive Christian action in the field of Home Missions. 


U. L. C. A. Members 


The United Lutheran Church was represented by Dr. 
Martin Schroeder, rural work representative of the Board 
of American Missions; and the following members of the 
Women’s Missionary Society: Miss Nona M. Diehl, executive 
secretary; Mrs. W. F. Morehead, executive secretary, Edu- 
cation Department; Miss Flora Prince, treasurer; Mrs. D. 
Burt Smith, chairman, Interdenominational Committee; Mrs. 
J. B. Moose, secretary, Mission Study Department; Mrs. C. 
Franklin Koch, secretary, Annuity Department; Mrs. H. S. 
Bechtolt, secretary, Education Department; Mrs, Allen K. 
Trout, president, Indiana Women’s Missionary Society; and 
Mrs. O. K. Jensen, treasurer of the Indiana Society. 

Special speakers during the Sunday morning services in 
local churches were Miss Diehl at First Church, the Rev. 
Arthur L. Mahl pastor; Mrs. Bechtolt at Bethlehem Church, 
the Rev. Allen K. Trout pastor; and Dr. Schroeder at Beth- 
any Church, the Rev. J. Luther Seng pastor. At an informal 
tea given by the local societies at First Church in honor of 
the convention guest addresses were made by Mrs. Smith, 
Miss Diehl, and Mrs. Morehead. 


Co-operation, Not Combination 


Observers, uninitiated in broader Christian activities, may 
easily be led to believe that the work done at the Indian- 
apolis meeting has for its objective the combining of the 
various major denominations. However, a few days in the 
midst of this group soon convinces that it is an error to 
believe so. What the Home Missions Council desires to ac- 
complish is mutual respect and co-operation in certain fields, 
not union where it is not called for. The meaning of this 
attitude may readily be seen by examining the fields of 
endeavor which, attacked by individual groups, may not be 
so successfully served as when done by joint and concen- 
trated efforts. The spiritual plight of sharecroppers, migrant 
laborers, homesteaders and refugees, each one a national 


problem, so it seems, should be handled in a nationwide 
approach. The Home Missions Council is that agency which 
comes nearest in doing the work most effectively at the 
present stage of affairs. 

Dr. Coe Hayne’s explanation of the objectives of the Coun- 
cil which he gave over the radio, may help better to under- 
stand the Council’s work. He lists them in this way: 

1. To win to Christian discipleship the unchurched peo- 
ple of North America. 

2. To make religious privileges available to every section 
of America that lacks today the ministry of the church. 

3. To supply adequate church leadership where the work 
of the church is inadequate. 

4. In case of handicapped or retarded areas or underpriv- 
ileged groups, to assist in providing the institutions and 
services which are necessary elements of a Christian stand- 
ard of living to the end that the Christian community life 
may be developed. 

5. To bring the Christian impulse to bear upon the broad 
social and civic questions of our day. 

To illustrate the principle of co-operation the religious 
work in government project communities may be cited. With 
the beginning of these projects, like Boulder Dam or Grand 
Coulee Dam, several national home mission boards have 
pooled their interests and resources to make a constructive 
ministry possible. The people in such quickly assembled 
and afterwards partly dissembled communities are mostly 
poor and will be poor for an unknown period. Uncertain 
as their livelihood and residence are, the only way to bring 
them under the influence of the Gospel is by maintaining 
missionaries among them. Not to repeat the mistakes of the 
denominational founding fathers in having several competing 
denominations saddle down upon the meager resources of a 
community, the Home Missions Council arranges for a sen- 
sible distribution of ministering to these semi-migrant dwell- 
ers in our land. 


Sharecroppers and Tenants 


Other great needs requiring wisely planned action on the 
part of the Christian Church are the conditions among share- 
croppers and the circumstances which force one-time owner 
farmers into tenancy and farm-labor conditions, often for- 
saking the churches they once helped to build. The special 
committee dealing with these conditions avoids as much as 
possible the publicizing of sharecropper conditions, airing 
of their grievances, creating public opinion or political action. 
Though they do not deny Christian responsibility in all these 
directions as part of the church’s social mission, first concern 
is given to the religious and social needs of these people, 
providing leadership and religious services where the local 
community is unable to do so themselves. 

The sharecropper family, long subject to poverty, isolation, 
mobility, insecurity and low social ranking, is coming more 
and more to lose the means and the incentive for participa- 
tion in the life of the community and of being identified with 
its institutions. This is not a Negro problem alone, as some 
may think. The whites living under these circumstances out- 
number the negro two to one, according to last available 
government figures. Such work is carried on chiefly by 
securing the good will and possible co-operation of govern- 
ment and company authorities and the religious leadership 
of nearby denominations. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


Albania’s Troubles with Italy seem not only to be political, 
but likewise religious. At least that is the case with Chris- 
tian work among the population of this largely Moslem land. 
It has been decreed by the new Fascist Federal head of the 
Italian Prefecture in Albania that nothing religious may be 
published without written permission from the central office. 
In fact, difficulties are put in the way of evangelical mis- 
sionaries using tracts and pamphlets already printed. All 
literature used by the Albanian Mission, including portions 
of the Bible printed in the Albanian tongue, have been taken 
over for detailed examination. The action is probably due 
in part to Italy’s desire to avoid trouble with her new 
Moslem subjects by the stirring up of any religious dissen- 
sion; but since similar repressions have been exercised 
elsewhere, as in Ethiopia, under pressure from Roman Cath- 
olic authorities, it is likely that the same influence is at 
work in Albania. Writes one of the Mission heads: “These 
are dark days, and we value your prayers. There are causes 
for thanksgiving. Two colporteurs returned last week after 
three days in a half-Moslem town, where they sold 119 
Gospels from house to house, besides distributing hundreds 
of leaflets. We must get the seed in before the storm breaks. 


The Turning of Fixed holidays into movable feasts has 
given occasion to A. C. Bromirski, in The Catholic Boy, to 
call attention to the time when New Year, for England and 
the American colonies, began on March 25. The purpose of 
Mr. Bromirski was to glorify the Gregorian calendar, and 
vindicate the scientific forwardness of the Catholic Church 
by pointing out the backwardness of England in holding 
fast to the outgrown Julian calendar because of “her bitter- 
ness towards Catholicism and Catholics.” When at length, 
due to mounting confusion in English affairs, Parliament 
was forced to accept the Gregorian calendar, it was neces- 
sary to cut almost three months out of the year which 
marked the change, that is 1751. Since 1751 started on March 
25 for England and the colonies, and 1752 began with Jan- 
uary 1, this cut January, February and most of March out 
of the first mentioned year. The confusion was further in- 
creased by the additional loss of eleven days, due to Eng- 
land’s adherence to the Julian calendar after other nations 
of Europe had abandoned it two hundred years before. This 
correction, also by Parliament, has been familiarized in con- 
nection with the adjustment of Washington’s birthday. The 
accommodation was made by removing September 3-13, 
1752, from the calendar, which made September only nine- 
teen days long (or short). But this whole procedure re- 
veals a still further effect upon Washington’s birthday. Be- 
cause of his birth under the rules of the old calendar, Mr. 
Bromirski says the event must have been recorded in the 
Washington family Bible as February 11, 1731! All of which 
is an indication of the difficulties (with the best intentions 
in the world) history has in telling the truth. 


Tsingtao, Honorably Familiar to Lutherans, is being made 
the center of a “monopoly on religion” movement by a 
Japanese-sponsored group, the Asia Affairs Board. That 
organization is fostering a scheme to combine all the re- 
ligions operative in the sphere of their influence and pur- 
pose. They seek to commend their plan by the carrying on 
of charitable work, and desire to inculcate enthusiasm and 
spiritual impetus for the success of Japan’s “New Order in 
East Asia,” of which we have heard so much through the 
diplomatic and military circles of Japan. The movement is 
really a compliment to Christianity, since foreign observers 
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have frequently commented on the confession of Japanese 
military leaders that Christian influence has been the de- 
cisive element in Chinese morale, and their growing con- 
viction that “the dynamic force of the religious spirit is 
required to bring into full flower their hopes for the New 
Order.” Questionnaires from the Special Bureau of the 
local Japanese-sponsored government have become the order 
of the day. These are addressed to all religious groups, 
asking for detailed information concerning the articles of 
their faith and practice, but all tending to the furtherance 
of the “monopoly on religion.” Christian leaders profess to 
look upon the movement as political rather than charitable 
or religious. 


In View of Our possible involvement in war, the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company has been making an in- 
vestigation of war’s effect on marriage. Contrary to general 
opinion, it was learned that “war plays havoc with mar- 
riage.” In the World War, France’s ratio dropped from eight 
marriages in each 1,000 to 2.3 during 1915, while Germany’s 
ratio reached a new low of 4.1 per 1,000 during the same 
period. Even in lands more remote from the immediate 
ravages of battle the same effects were appreciable, though 
not as great as in continental Europe. On the other hand, 
illegitimate births were greatly increased. This usual result 
of mingled fear, despair and passion, arising out of war’s 
excitement, and which is generally condoned, is at present, 
however, being encouraged and suggested by government 
officials in more than one land. Recently, for instance (De- 
cember 23), Germany’s Gestapo head, Heinrich Himmler, 
declared solemnly, “War’s worst aspect is not the death of 
soldiers, but the absence of children who were not begotten 
during the war by the living, nor after the war by the dead.” 
For the assurance of those who might hesitate to assume 
responsibility, he offered the further encouragement: “Spe- 
cial sponsors will be appointed by me for all children of 
good blood born in or out of wedlock whose fathers fall in 
the war.” Himmler further states, “It can become an ex- 
alted task, even outside wedlock, for German women and 
girls of good blood to become—not frivolously, but imbued 
with deepest moral concern—mothers of children begotten 
by soldiers moving to the front without knowing whether 
they will return or die for the Fatherland.” However the 
whole matter be looked at, this is a further and damning 
indictment of the cruelty and immorality of war, and an 
affront to the holiest human tie. 


The Prussian Bible Society, reporting out of Frankfort- 
on-the-Main (December 31), says that the Bible continues 
to be Germany’s “best seller.” According to the Society’s 
figures, 951,000 copies of the Bible were sold during 1939. 
An interesting note of comparison for the last six years 
states that in those years the sale of Bibles exceeded the 
sale of Hitler’s “Mein Kampf” by 200,000. Note was also 
made of a “particular demand” for Bibles since the outbreak 
of the present war. That, by the ae makes a nice Christ- 
mas echo, don’t you think? 


A Cafeteria for Cows has been set up in Hawaii Univer- 
sity’s agricultural station. The cows are pastured in a large 
enclosure planted with twenty different kinds of grasses set 
out in separate plots. These grasses have been gathered 
from all parts of the world, with the intention of testing the 
palatability and appeal of each for the bovine customers. 
Incidentally the experiment is being used to eliminate the 
useless, inferior and even dangerous species of grasses from 
the cows’ diet. Already it has been discovered that the cattle 
display the very human trait of having decided individual 
tastes, and that they will change abruptly from one kind of 
grass to another. In other words, they like to have a varied 
diet, and are thriving on it. 
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Lutheran Community Churches—II 


By HERMAN Keiter, PH.D., Oneonta, New York 


THs church moved first against 
clubhouse exclusiveness. As at many 
another place, the small group who 
held membership in and supported 
the church had unconsciously come 
to look upon it almost as their own 
private clubhouse. And the community was acquiescing. 
That barrier had to be shattered by the dynamic of Chris- 
tian evangelism. 

At that time no detailed program of lay evangelism had 
been developed for the United Lutheran Church. The 
present admirable one of its Board of Social Missions had 
not yet been formulated. This church felt that proper ex- 
clusiveness did not forbid learning from other denomina- 
tions. So from a Presbyterian program then current were 
borrowed certain essential elements which today appear 
improved and adjusted to Lutheran needs in the Program 
for Lay Evangelism. The congregation was prepared, spirit- 
ually and physically. Individuals were prepared. And then 
these lay members of the congregation were sent out to 
invite the unsaved to Christ, the unchurched to the church. 


narrow. Ed. 


Leavened by New Members 


Then came the miracle: just as it has happened in thou- 
sands of other churches. The old clubhouse narrowness was 
overwhelmed in the breadth brought by scores of new Chris- 
tians, in one year more than had been won in the previous 
fifteen. In the next six years membership and attendance 
tripled. Inactive Episcopalians, Christian Scientists, Southern 
Baptists, renewed and fulfilled their Christian pledges in 
this church, as well as representatives of all other major 
Protestant denominations. Those formerly United Lutheran 
accounted for only ten per cent of the total. Barriers of 
nationality were overwhelmed; eight other varieties of 
North European nationality, and even some French and 
Italians, were blended successfully with the original Ger- 
man-American stock. And at the end of six years, ninety 
per cent of the new members continued active. 

But the element of stern exclusiveness was maintained. 
Everyone who came had to be prepared; had to under- 
stand the pledges he was making; had to appreciate Lu- 
theran emphases and be able to use Lutheran instruments. 
Lutheran values were by no means lost in this larger in- 
clusiveness. For example, at one time the use of the Com- 
mon Service was brought to a secret ballot. And so 
successful had been the education of these diverse peoples 
in its use that not a single vote was cast against it. 

However, this church had to fight not only clubhouse 
exclusiveness. Its valiant though indecisive struggle against 
class exclusiveness has been described in detail elsewhere. 
Perhaps it fought most uniquely against a type of exclusive- 
ness which all too often creeps into Lutheran churches. 


Fight Against Neglect 

We Lutherans justly pride ourselves that our approach 
to social problems is through the individual. Our Church 
will not allow herself to become entangled in politics. Her 
way to change society is to change the individuals that com- 
pose society. And it is hard to doubt her wisdom when we 
see the unfortunate handicap cast upon the Methodist 
Church, for example, by the failure of the political method 
of prohibition which had been officially espoused. 

Unfortunately, the Lutheran Church is noted for her lack 
of influence upon social conditions. Not that she does not 
advocate the correct principle, but that all too often she 
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fails to apply it. Through blindness, 
carelessness, or timidity, many a local 
Lutheran Church uses that principle 
to escape from all responsibility for 
evil in the social order. She does 
nothing to the individual that will 
help him fulfill one major purpose of Christ’s coming, “that 
the world through him might be saved.” 

Recently the Lutheran Church has begun to awake to 
its responsibility. A leading Lutheran has accepted the 
chairmanship of the League for Protestant Action in Phila- 
delphia, and in the current issue of The National Lutheran 
describes the responsibility Lutheranism has for govern- 
ment. That same issue carries a symposium on “Con- 
scientious Objectors and the Lutheran Church,” and the 
profoundly social “Plea for Rural America.” Within the 
last year the Lutheran Fellowship has been formed to help 
restore the proper emphasis to social responsibility. And 
the Board of Social Missions has begun to sound out church 
opinion on the matter. 

This little Chicago church did nothing extraordinary. It 
could not save the world all by itself. But it could and did 
include proper instruction to individuals concerning the facts 
of injustice, greed, and cruelty in our social institutions, 
and the need of society for the Gospel of Christ. 

It co-operated with the Committee of Ten of the Chicago 
Church Federation, the league for Protestant action of the 
district. Periodically it received information concerning 
critical civic matters. The church would discuss such 
matters and, if opinion seemed clearly unanimous, might 
even pass a resolution of commendation or of condemnation. 
Thus the weight of church opinion could be made felt, as 
against such items as obvious political corruption, and 
voters could be helped to relate their Christian faith to 
their responsibility at the polls. 

This church was active in the organization of a district 
church and public school committee following the plan of 
the International Council of Religious Education. Roman 
Catholics had been given a valuable service by the City of 
Chicago: the name of every Roman Catholic boy arrested 
by juvenile officers was sent to the priest of his parish, that 
the Church might work for his reclamation. This committee 
secured this same privilege for Protestants in this section. 
It arranged for conferences of teachers from church and 
public schools, so that the religious education of the church 
and the character education of the school could reinforce 
each other. 


Education for Kingdom Building 

A great steel mill of the community insisted on working 
its men twelve hours a day in the hot mill, discarding 
them worn out in their forties. A workers’ group striving 
for better conditions was forced from one meeting place 
after another. This church permitted a forum on the 
question, with speakers from both sides invited to present 
their cases. 

Droves of men, ten times the number expected, came to 
the Church Brotherhood to hear the presentation. Astonish- 
ing that working men should flock to church? We do not 
realize that often they feel they are not welcome. Jerome 
Davis, formerly of Yale, summarizes the expression of 
thirteen labor leaders on the American Church: “... the 
majority believe that the church . . . is a class institution 
for the upper and middle classes.” 

At that time war seemed a long way off. But this church 
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did not neglect preparing against it. Continuously it tried 


to educate its people on the nature of war, the relation to 
peace of individual and group Christian principles. Annually 
the Legion and Relief Corps were invited to a peace rally 
addressed by such persons as the Lutheran chaplain of the 
district U. S. Veterans’ Hospital. Each year the youth of 
the church were trained in an oratorical contest to present 
the issues of Christianity and peace and war. 

This community, like many another in the Chicago area, 
refused to allow Negroes to settle in it. Any colored person 
even trying to stay overnight was driven from town. This 
church arranged for a sympathetic trip to the Negro section 
of the city. It planned a series of mid-week services in 
which the Christian principles of race friendship could be 
portrayed and Negroes could speak for themselves. 

Certain families objected particularly to having Negroes 
speak in the church. “Here we build up a nice community,” 
they said, “and then they bring in Negroes to speak. First 
thing you know they'll be wanting to live here.” Several 
families actually withdrew from the church. But it was 
felt that here was a principle that could not be compromised. 
And though it does not always so happen, ten other families 
were found to take their places. 

In everything this church tried to guard itself against 
political entanglement. It strove to confine itself strictly 
to Christian principles, and the education of individuals in 
those principles. And in that realm it felt it dared never 
slip back or be scared back into silence. 


A Primer of Action 
How can a congregation move toward the inclusiveness 
of Christ? Any of the following should open up several 
courses of action: 


1. Study the church survey and how it can illuminate 
community needs. Paul Douglass’ How To Study the City 
Church, and E. deS. Brunner’s corresponding book for rural 
churches, make classic contributions. The local synod prob- 
ably has a committee working on church surveys that will 
be glad to help. The Board of Social Missions or of Ameri- 
can Missions can supply information. 


2. Memorize, if necessary, last October’s pamphlets on “A 
Parish Program for Evangelism in the U. L. C. A.” But 
by all means put them into practice. No matter how strong 
or effective a church may be, an adequate program for lay 
evangelists will vastly increase its power. 


3. Use the multiplying power of common action with 
other congregations: a district Lutheran evangelism pro- 
gram; the community league for Protestant action. Help 
to initiate such a movement if one does not exist. Seek 
the companionship of men in the Church with informed 
social consciences, inquire concerning the Lutheran Fellow- 
ship from its chairman at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 


Scores of thousands of unchurched Lutherans testify to 
how far from proper inclusiveness we stand. And we can- 
not claim the inclusiveness of Christ till we have carried 
the Gospel of Christ to all men and to all human institutions. 


AN OLD PASTOR TO YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


About Washington and Lincoln - 


In tes birth month of two of our most honored and best- 
loved presidents, our attention naturally turns to thoughts 
of patriotism. That is a word about which we hear and read 
so much, and so much of what we hear and read is thought- 
less, witless and cynical. This is not wholesome. Patriotism 
is a noble word. It denotes love of and devotion to one’s 
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LENTENTIDE 


By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Muhlenberg College 


Tue weeks of Lententide seem but a loan— 
As all of life is given to repay, 

For good or ill, each transitory day— 

A stewardship of days, one’s very own, 

A solemn trust of days that slowly drone 
Their idle hours in selfishness away, 

Or else are spent in some unselfish way, 

In Christian service, public or unknown. 
Now come to us again these forty days, 
These forty chances to be rich or poor, 
These forty battles to be lost or won, 
These forty tests for censure or for praise, 
These forty days that die, or will endure 
In deeds of Christlike love, when life is done. 


—— - | 


country: the spirit originates in love of country and prompts 
obedience to its laws, the support and defense of its ex- 
istence, rights and institutions, and the promotion of its 
welfare. 

We ought to hold in our minds and cherish in our hearts 
all good thoughts which such a word provokes. I believe its 
true meaning was exemplified in the lives and ideals of our 
two great leaders, Washington and Lincoln. There was 
something about each one which has bound the love and 
admiration of the people to them through all these years. 
Now just what was that something? In all of my reading 
about Washington and Lincoln there always keeps coming 
up one outstanding thought about each. I have recently 
been reading a volume of the private letters of George 
Washington. They deal entirely with his personal affairs and 
the management of his estates. They are quaintly phrased 
and are quite different from the way we would handle such 
affairs today; but through all of them, and throughout his 
life one thing stands out as clear as a flagstaff—his absolute 
integrity. He was the real thing. He knew nothing of our 
modern veneer and varnish. He was out to serve his coun- 
try and not to further his personal interests. He lived above 
the small tricks of little men. In thinking about George 
Washington mark down moral integrity. 

And the word which characterizes Lincoln, it seems to 
me, is spiritual values. Much more of a politician and less 
of a statesman than Washington, he had a fine sense of 
“what is vital.”’ And this sense led him to appreciate and 
value unseen and spiritual forces. For these he had respect 
and was concerned to place himself in alignment with God’s 
plans. 

And now I would like to give you a message from John 
Milton. They are the words he put into the mouth of blind 
Samson, who was undone and his nation was in despair. 
This is what poor Samson said: 


“But what more oft, in nations grown corrupt, 

And by their vices brought to servitude, 

Than to love bondage more than liberty, 

Bondage with ease than strenuous liberty; 

Nothing of all these evils hath befall’n us 

But justly; we ourselves have brought them on 

Sole authors we, sole cause;— 

The blessings of God, given us under pledge and vow 
We have betrayed into the hands of faithless men— 
Selfish and scheming politicians.” 


That, I believe, with the slight paraphrase I have made in 
the last dimes, #s just what Washington and Lincoln would 
be telling us if either of them were to step suddenly into 
the midst of our political affairs today. 

—Ernest R. McCauley, Baltimore, Md. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


ORDER REVERSED 


Ir THE source quoted by the Mobile (Ala.) Register is 
reliable, the largest salary earned by an individual in 1938 
went to the president of a soap company. Income tax re- 
turns, we assume, show that a total of $416,713 had been 
paid that executive during twelve months. It is slightly 
above $9,000 per week. 

We could speculate on the kind of activities performed by 
the head of a corporation to compensate for which so large 
a salary with bonus was paid. We might even suggest the 
names and addresses of persons who would be satisfied with 
$4,500 per week, or even less. But we prefer instead to 
indulge in certain deductions. We are moved almost to 
tears by discovering that there are enough people whose 
determination to be clean enables a single company to dis- 
tribute soap in the truly enormous, stupendous quantities 
obviously made and sold by this particular one. We no 
longer believe that Hollywood determines the future of 
America and the known world. 

Also, we have never doubted that cleanliness is next to 
godliness. We would not dream of disputing the proverb 
since 1938’s salary returns are in Uncle Sam’s hands. But 
after noting the amounts paid on apportionment in that 
period of fifty-two weeks, we have decided to reverse the 
order in the comparison: it should read “Godliness is next 
to cleanliness, but not infected thereby.” 


GOOD ADVICE WRONGLY TITLED 


In a magazine devoted to the interests of women, we 
found an article under the heading, “Give Yourself Back- 
ground.” We expected to read valuations of family, neigh- 
borhood, nationality and even religion. Is it not said of some 
that they are born on the wrong side of the track and is not 
an F. F. V. the last word in the Old Dominion State? 

But that with which the writer really dealt were the 
resources which an individual must acquire in order to 
amount to anything in these competitive days. The values 
derived from experience, through formal schooling, from 
contacts with associates, and by self-culture were named 
and described. We agree that the quartet of influences men- 
tioned contribute jointly and severally to the making of 
character. And character is what gives quantity to an 
individual. 

One way to self-culture on which emphasis was justly 
placed in the article was reading—the kind of reading that 
goes beyond headlines and digests. The cultural influences 
derived from books were definitely stressed. It was sug- 
gested that persons who in reply to a query, “Have you read 
‘Gone with the Wind’?” say, “No, but I have seen the 
movie,” are fair neither to themselves nor to a book. As 
for condensed forms of news, philosophies and discourses 
on religion, now so prevalent as to be offered as advertising, 
they can be valued as stimulants and correctives but they 
cannot contribute much to the construction of a self-deter- 
mining individual. They provide the kind of folk that are 
driven about with every wind of doctrine. They are not 
really assets to society. They are the dupes of “isms” and 
the tools of demagogs. 

The magazine article somewhat indirectly pointed to the 
importance of reading aloud. Such a practise still obtains 
in many groups who constitute church and secular societies. 
It is of definite cultural value because the sense of hearing 
thereby becomes the road to the mind while that of sight 
becomes for the time being subordinate. But to read aloud 
so as to convey the thought of a writer to a listener requires 
the reader to hear as well as to see. Many “eye readers” 
have never learned to listen to themselves and they there- 


fore confuse and tire a hearer when they read aloud. They 
need to practise. 

We sometimes hear the beautiful, impressive, mind- 
searching, soul-awakening liturgy of our Church recited 
from altar and lecturn in so artificial a fashion as to make 
it positively irritating. Mannerisms of inflection and varia- 
tions of tone pitch and volume are delivered with no regard 
for the listening worshipers. It seems obvious that the man 
could not possibly hear himself and continue in the style 
which has become a habit with him. 

Reading aloud is a kind of seminary graduate course to 
which clergymen should submit themselves. Or should it be 
part of the entrance requirements for matriculation at our 
theological schools? It might even be a part of high school 
instruction. 


THE CALL FOR AID 


“History repeats itself” one hears from time to time. Cer- 
tainly we of the Lutheran Church in America are about to 
engage in an enterprise that strongly resembles response to 
a call that was first heard a score of years ago and which 
continued over half a decade of intense activity. To us 
elderly members of the U. L. C. A., the figures of Lauritz 
Larsen, John A. Morehead, Charles M. Jacobs and others 
rise vividly in memory’s eyes. For the first time in 400 
years world-wide Lutheranism received visibility. 

In some respects the same portions of the foreign mission 
fields are involved. War means the interruption of com- 
munications and the emphasis on nationality. The Christian 
Church’s regions of influence do not normally regard race, 
color and government as limitations. But resort to arms 
means internment or banishment of enemy aliens and inter- 
ference with monetary exchange. In our Lutheran Church 
mission work financed and manned by the German Mission- 
ary Society is interrupted in countries where the British 
government is in control. That means the severance of 
normal communications in India and distress in China and 
Africa. 

But this 1940 appeal has a different location in Europe. 
There Finland, a Lutheran country, is fighting for the preser- 
vation of its national existence against Russia. Russia the 
red, Russia the godless, Russia the world’s international 
peril. The people of Finland are our fellow-believers. 
Ninety-eight per cent of them are Lutheran. They belong 
to the Lutheran World Convention. They were represented 
by their bishops at the past Lutheran World Conventions. 
Had not war intervened we in America would have had a 
delegation from the Church of Finland in our country next 
May when the fourth Lutheran convention was to have 
been assembled. 


More Wanted Than “Three Cheers” 


The Lutherans of America should respond as citizens to 
the calls upon them by what we are calling the Hoover Relief 
Fund, but there is a different motif back of the request for 
aid issued by our own church leaders. It requires no ex- 
tended word picture to present the effects of the war on 
church work in Finland and on the “orphaned” mission 
fields in India and elsewhere in the world. In both kinds 
of necessity, it is the sustentation of our Church that is to 
be financed and the continuance of the ministry of God’s 
Word that is sought. The form which American assistance 
can now take is cash. There are times when money is the 
medium of mercy as well as of exchange. And that also 
reminds us of a story which was more or less current in 1922. 

It was related that a banquet was in process in Atlantic 
City at which the guests were well-to-do families of the 
chosen people. Shortly before the dessert was served a 
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telegram or more accurately, a cablegram, was handed the 
toastmaster. He hastily read it and then he rapped on the 
glass at his plate and gained the attention of the company. 
“My friends and associates,” he said, “the cablegram just 
handed me is from Russia. It contains news that the crop 
failures in that country added to the ruthless persecutions 
of Jews by the Bolshevists have reduced our fellow believ- 
ers to a condition of distress from which relief must come 
from us if they are to survive. I am asking Mr. Joseph Cohen 
at my right to speak to you about our duty.” 

Mr. Cohen arose and said, “My dear brethren. The news 
that has just reached us is terrible beyond expression. Here 
we sit in the enjoyment of a table groaning with rich foods 
and in full possession of our individual, family, and racial 
freedom. We are surrounded by all the benefits which 
bounteous nature and wise business methods can bestow. 
But across the seas our brethren in the faith, in many cases 
our kinfolk, have no assurance of even bread for the day 
and shelter from the bitter cold. Their state is appalling. 
It brings tears to our eyes and pain to our souls. We must 
do something and act at once. I move you, Mr. Chairman, 
I move you from the bottom of my heart, ‘Three cheers for 
the poor.’ ” 


LARGE AND SMALL PARISHES 


A Lay member of a large Roman Catholic parish near our 
home in Philadelphia told us that probably 11,000 persons 
would go to masses on the Sunday nearest Christmas. 
Masses began at 2.00 A. M., and from 6.00 A. M. were hourly 
celebrated until the eleven o’clock high mass. During one 
or two hours two masses were conducted, a sanctuary in 
the parochial school building being used for one of them. 
In all, twelve masses “were said” during the first half of 
the Sunday. This parish is one of the largest of the diocese 
of eastern Pennsylvania. Its clerical staff consists of twelve 
priests. 

We cannot give the exact boundaries of the area of Phila- 
delphia from which 11,000 persons depend upon this church 
for religious services. We are, however, sufficiently familiar 
with the neighborhood to state that not less than twelve 
Protestant congregations gather from Sunday to Sunday 
in that number of places. Several of the twelve are large 
in numbers of members: it is safe to claim that the total is 
in excess of 11,000. The combined staff of clergymen is of 
course twelve or more. None of them has a parochial school 
and no convents other than Roman Catholic are located in 
the section. It could be. said that Sunday school, missionary 
and parish workers in the typical Protestant congregation 
do a great deal of the work assigned to “the religious” in 
Roman Catholic parishes. 

Great respect is due the Catholic hierarchy when one 
considers the parish organization which has been developed 
among them in the course of a dozen centuries. The com- 
pactness, directness, and orderly way of performing both 
Sunday and “between Sunday” duties is impressive. In fact, 
some casual observers wax eloquent over the waste of effort 
and the misuse of resources assumed to exist among Prot- 
estants, and they point to the obedient solidarity of the 
Roman communion as the model to which we should aspire. 
If, however, some additions and subtractions are applied, the 
efficiency of hierarchical control does not in the course of 
three or four generations size up convincingly in com- 
parison with the accomplishments of Protestants. 


Some Large Lutheran Parishes 
In a bulletin prepared for the meeting of statisticians that 
took place in Harrisburg, Pa., last November, we found a 
page headed “Twelve Largest Congregations in the U. L. 
C. A.,” according to Baptized, Confirmed, and Communing 
records. We were astonished at the size of these totals, espe- 
cially when we figured roughly the average sizes in the 
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U. L. C. A. To do this we divided the totals in the 1940 
Year Book (page 45) by 4,000, which is slightly above the 
number of our congregations. By such figures the average 
baptized membership is about 400, the average confirmed 
membership is about 290, and the average number com- 
muning in the last year is 196. For ease in remembering, 
call your averages 400, 300, and 200, for Baptized, Confirmed, 
and Communing memberships per congregation. 

Now for the “twelve largest” in our group. Number One 
under baptized membership is Kountze Memorial, Omaha, 
Nebr., with 6,481 names on its list of baptized members. 
Number Two is North Austin, Chicago, with 5,481. 

Under confirmed memberships, these two great churches 
maintain first and second places with 4,761 and 3,868 per- 
sons. But under communing memberships, they reverse their 
positions, North Austin showing 3,195 that communed as 
against 2,285 in Omaha. For the twelve churches the fol- 
lowing is the report: 


BaptizED MEMBERS 


City Church Pastor Members 
1. Omaha, Nebr. Kountze Memorial W. H. Traub 6,481 
2. Chicago, Ill. North Austin F. W. Otterbein 5,481 
3. Stapleton, N. Y. Trinity Frederic Sutter 4,932 
4. Des Moines, stich St. John F. J. Weertz 4,061 
5. Brooklyn, N. Good Shepherd W. _F. Sunday 4,000 
6. Rockford, Ill. Trinity 1G. G. Hechetna | 2-705 
7. Johnstown, Pa. Zion Theodore Buch 3,559 
8. Hanover, Pa. St. Matthew H. H. Beidleman 3,270 
9. Mansfield, Ohio First G. E. Swoyer 3,231 
10. Kitchener, Ont. St. Matthew John Schmieder 3,209 
11. Hazleton, Pa. Christ F. ze Esterly 3,142 
12. Baltimore, Md. Christ J. L. Deaton 3,050 

CONFIRMED MEMBERS 

City Church Pastor Members 
1. Omaha, Nebr. Kountze Memorial W. H. Traub 4,761 
2. Chicago, Ill. North Austin F. W. Otterbein 3,868 
3. Des Moines, Iowa St. John F. J. Weertz 2,991 
4. Johnstown, Pa. Zion Theodore Buch 2,714 
5. Rockford, Ill. Trinity ae soe nat 2,557 
6. Brooklyn, N. Y. Good Shepherd us Pettey 2,536 
7. Hanover, Pa. St. Matthew i. Beidleman 2,529 
8. Kitchener, Ont. St. Matthew FoGn Schmieder 2,363 
9. Mansfield, Ohio First G. E. Swoyer 2,361 
10. Buffalo, N. Y. Christ J. M. Strodel 2,239 
11. Baltimore, Md. Christ J. L. Deaton 2,184 
12. Reading, Pa. St. Luke W. A. Fluck 2,167 

CoMMUNING MEMBERS 

City Church ia Members 
1. Chicago, Ill. North Austin Otterbein 3,195 
2. Omaha, Nebr. Kountze Memorial W. 4 Traub 2,285 
3. Mansfield, Ohio First G. E. Swoyer 1,886 
4. Hanover, Pa. St. Matthew H. H. Beidleman 1,782 
5. Pottsville, Pa. Trinity E. W. Ma sed 1,744 
6. Rockford, Ill. Trinity [oe OM petttrand } 1-713 
7. Kitchener, Ont. St. Matthew John Ses Bis 1,676 
8. Akron, Ohio Trinity F. C. Fry 1,628 
9. Des Moines, Iowa St. John eres Weertz 1,596 
10. Johnstown, Pa. Zion sae gg Buch 1,570 
11. Sunbury, Pa. Zion ce Foelsch 1,548 
12. Hazleton, Pa. Christ F. T. Esterly 1,527 


UNEMPLOYED YOUTH 


Information Service, a bulletin issued by the Department 
of Research and Education of the Federal Council of 
Churches, devotes considerable space in its issue of January 
20 to labor problems. Data concerning child and youth em- 
ployment or unemployment have been gathered. In a coming 
issue we shall quote from its paragraphs sentences of focal 
significance. At this date we call attention to a single item: 

“There are nearly 2,000,000 unemployed youth from 15 
to 19 years inclusive; that is, young people who are out of 
school and seeking work, but have been unable to find 
employment in private industry.” 

We infer from published statements from other sources 
that individuals who are the employers of labor or who are 
the foremen in corporations through whom jobs are assigned 
can help give placement to unemployed young people. Such 
persons are the agents of divine providence. Through them 
prayers are answered. By them our nation is protected 
against the violence of despairing citizens. Each should do 
his utmost to break the grip of unemployment. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


ASH WEDNESDAY 


FEBRUARY 7 


“NOW SAITH THE LORD, TURN YE 
EVEN TO ME WITH ALL YOUR 
HEART, AND WITH FASTING, AND 
WITH WEEPING AND WITH MOURN.- 
ING.” 


By precepts taught of ages past, 
Now let us keep again the fast, 
Which year by year in order meet 
Of forty days is made complete. 


The law and seers that were of old, 

In divers ways this Lent foretold, 

Which Christ Himself, the Lord and Guide 
Of every season, sanctified. 


More sparing therefore let us make 
The words we speak, the food we take; 
Deny ourselves in mirth and sleep; 
Our bounden watch more strictly keep. 


Avoid the evil thoughts that roll 
Like waters o’er the heedless soul; 
Nor let the foe occasion find 
Our souls in slavery to bind. 


In prayer together let us fall 

And cry for mercy one and all; 
And weep before the Judge and say: 
O turn from us Thy wrath away. 


Thy grace have we offended sore 
By sins, O God, which we deplore; 
Pour down upon us from above 
The riches of Thy pardoning love. 


Remember though we fallen be, 
That yet Thine handiwork are we; 
Nor let the honour of Thy Name 
Be by another put to shame. 


Put all our evil deeds away, 

Enlarge the good for which we pray; 
That we, though late, our wanderings o’er, 
May please Thee now and evermore. 


Blest Three in One and One in Three, 

Almighty God, we pray to Thee, 

That Thou wouldst now vouchsafe to bless 

Our fast with fruits of righteousness. Amen. 
—J. M. Neale. 


THE MANGER—THE CROSS 


Ir was not easy to get the Christmas 
message of the early service on Christmas 
morning over the radio. Mingled with the 
beautiful hymns and carols came sounds 
of dance music and revelry. It was as if 
with the message of a Saviour born came 
the cry, “Crucify, crucify!” 

Now as we have worshiped the Babe in 
the manger, let us not leave Him there, 
but let us go with Him during this Holy 
Lenten season through His suffering and 
death on the cross. “O Saviour, let me 
walk with Thee.” —E, H. H. 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


THE TWENTIETH CANE 
By Seth Harmon 


“Just imagine! Real Indians! And right 
here in the city of Washington,” young 
Ethan Hale exclaimed excitedly. 

His sister’s hand trembled ever so slightly 
when she picked up the polishing cloth. 
Across the counter in front of her lay a 
long row of gleaming, silver-headed canes. 
She was polishing each one carefully be- 
fore her father packed them into a stout 
cardboard box. Now she glanced timidly 
out of the plate glass window of their 
father’s jewelry store. 

“Why, Wendy, you aren’t scared, are 
you?” teased the boy. 

Wendy smiled and shook her head un- 
certainly. 

“Well, not exactly scared, It’s—it’s just 
that their faces look so terribly fierce with 
all those colors painted on them.” 

“Silly!” her brother replied impatiently. 
“They’re only dressed that way for the 
ceremonies this afternoon. Didn’t President 
Lincoln invite the headmen of the Pueblo 
tribes to be his guests here because their 
people are so peaceful and friendly?” 

Wendy had to admit that her brother’s 
argument was correct. In the year 1862, 
everyone heard and read a good deal about 
the Indians in the far West. Many tribes 
resented the way the white settlers moved 
into their territory. But the Indians, who 
lived in the little towns, or pueblos, in 
New Mexico had always been helpful and 
friendly. As a special reward for their 
good behavior, President Lincoln had in- 
vited twenty of their chiefs or governors 
to be his guests at the nation’s capital. 

Ethan and Wendy Hale in particular 
knew more about the unusual visitors than 
most boys and girls in Washington. Their 
father had been commissioned by the Pres- 
ident to engrave a special inscription on 
the silver heads of the canes he intended 
to present to the headmen. Both children 
were eager to help. ‘ 

“This is the last one to be engraved, 
Father,” said Ethan, when he reached for 
the twentieth cane. 

“Whose will it be?” asked Wendy, 
eagerly. Ethan leaned over and watched 
the buzzing tool cut the letters into the 
silver. 

“To the governor of the pueblo of San 
Juan, New Mexico,” Ethan read aloud. 
“From his friend, A. Lincoln, President of 
the United States of America, Washington, 
1862.” 

Wendy shuddered a little. 

“T know which Indian he is,” she said. 
“He’s the one with long gray hair and 
shaggy brows that hang clear down over 
his eyes.” 

“They'll all be very proud of these fine 
canes,” observed Ethan. “The pretty en- 
graving on these silver handles reminds 
me of the initials father put on my new 
jackknife.” 

Wendy thoughtfully polished the last 
cane and laid it with the rest. 

“But aren’t canes queer gifts for In- 


dians?” she asked. “I should think bright 
new blankets or beads would be much 
more welcome.” 

Mr. Hale chuckled. “Every headman or 
chief always carries an Indian cane as a 
symbol of his power. A cane from the 
Great White Father, as the Indians call 
our President, will represent the white 
man’s authority which he has given these 
peaceful Pueblo governors,” 

The children watched their father pack 
the last cane into the box. 

“Are you taking them over to the In- 
dian encampment in the park?” Ethan 
asked eagerly. “I’d certainly like to go 
along!” 

“__T’d rather stay here,” spoke up Wendy. 
She had seen the tepees the Indian visitors 
had set up in preference to staying at a 
hotel, But that was from a safe distance 
and when she was sitting near her father 
in the carriage. 

“Too bad, Ethan,” Mr. Hale replied, “but 
I am to take these canes to the White 
House. There will be special ceremonies 
when President Lincoln presents them this 
afternoon. Now, Wendy, would you like to 
come along with me?” 

Wendy quickly put on her best dress 
and bonnet and eagerly joined her father 
and brother. She liked nothing better than 
to stroll across the lovely White House 
lawn and inspect the carefully tended gar- 
dens. Indeed, it was quite a privilege when 
the public was allowed to do so. 

But when Wendy left the carriage near 
the stately entrance to the grounds she was 
not so sure she wanted to be there. A 
temporary platform had been erected for 
the speakers. Seated along the rear of this 
was a row of grim-faced Indians in their 
feathers, paint and striped blankets, most 
terrifying to look at. 

Ethan and his sister stayed back while 
Mr. Hale delivered his package. Then he 
joined them and they sat down beneath 
one of the trees to watch. 

“See, the box of canes has been placed 
on the speaker’s table,” Ethan whispered. 

“Oh, look,” Wendy gasped, “here comes 
the President!” 

A tall, lean man with a kind smile light- 
ing his careworn face appeared. Everyone 
stood until he was seated. Then several 
officials made tiresome speeches. 

A hush fell over the crowd when Pres- 
ident Lincoln arose to speak. His voice was 
full of gratitude to these redmen who 
had done their part to make the burdens 
of state a bit easier for him to bear. He 
paused after each statement so that an in- 
terpreter might repeat his words in the 
language of the Pueblos. 

At last the President took the canes one 
by one from the box. Each Indian came 
forward: to receive his award and to shake 
the Great White’ Father’s hand. When they 
returned to their seats the Indians ex- 
amined the canes presented to them with 
much interest. 

Wendy watched the gray-haired head- 
man of the pueblo of San Juan slip his 
cane into the folds of his blanket. Uncon- 


sciously she moved nearer to her father’s 
elbow. 

A great deal of confusion followed the 
close of the speaking. A big feast for the 
visitors was to be served immediately after 
they returned to their camp. The officials 
hustled them off with their arms full of na- 
tive spears and other implements toward the 
carriages, where President Lincoln was 
waiting to bid his guests good-by. 

Mr. Hale and his children followed the 
crowd past the platform toward the gate. 
Suddenly \ Wendy stopped in her tracks. 

“Oh, what is that round, shiny thing un- 
der the platform yonder?” she cried. She 
looked around for her father. He and Ethan 
had both elbowed their way into the crowd 
to get a closer glimpse of the President. 

Wendy stooped to look more carefully. 
Then a little cry escaped her lips. One of 
the Indians had dropped his cane! 

Wendy looked about her desperately. 
The crowd had already pushed on ahead. 
Her father was nowhere in sight. Sud- 
denly she spied a familiar figure. The 
crowd had made way for a tall, lean man 
to pass toward the entrance of the White 
House. He looked so kind and under- 
standing, Wendy didn’t hesitate another 
moment. She picked up the lost cane and 
quickly elbowed her way through the 
crowd to his side. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. President,” she 
spoke up bravely, “but I know you would 
want the Indian who lost his cane to have 
it again. I found it under the platform 
there. It must have slipped from his 
blanket when he was carrying all of his 
other things.” 

President Lincoln smiled and patted her 
curly head. 

“You are a very thoughtful little girl. 
Would you like to return the cane to the 
Indian chief yourself?” the President asked. 

Wendy drew back. In her sudden em- 
barrassment she glanced at the name en- 
graved on the cane. 

“To the governor of the pueblo of San 

' Juan,” it read. Then this was the twentieth 
cane! It belonged to the Indian with the 
fierce, shaggy eyebrows! 

“Oh, no, sir,” she gasped. “I couldn’t do 
that, sir!” 

Abraham Lincoln, who understood peo- 
ple so many times when they could not 
understand themselves, smiled knowingly. 

“Would you be frightened if I went with 
you?” he asked. Wendly slipped her small 
hand into the huge, gnarled one that was 
held toward her. Bravely she walked be- 
side the President toward the waiting car- 
riages, while the crowd looked on and 
smiled. 

The Indian governor was overwhelmed 
with gratitude to the little white girl who 
had returned his cane. Through the in- 
terpreter he made it known that he would 
like to have her visit his tepee as an hon- 
ored guest. Wendy looked up anxiously at 
her father, who had made his way to her 
side. 

“Ethan and I will go with you if the 
Indian chief is willing,” he told her. It 
was so arranged. A few minutes later the 
three were whisked into what seemed an- 
other world. Colorful tepees, each with 

- its owner’s totem picture over the en- 
trance, were grouped around a campfire. 
A few squaws were preparing great quan- 
tities of food for the feast that was to fol- 
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low: To Ethan and Wendy even the fa- 
miliar trees of the park looked different, 

When Mr. Hale and the children fol- 
lowed the chieftain to his tepee a laughing 
Indian boy ran out to meet the old Indian. 
The youngster was dressed in a soft leather 
suit, trimmed lavishly with bright-colored 
beads. 

When he saw Ethan and Wendy he 
stopped short and stared shyly. With a 
few signs and grunts his grandfather 
seemed to explain to him why the strangers 
had come. At once he stepped over to 
Wendy and her brother. 

“My name Leaping Deer,” he said in a 
soft, guttural voice. “I learn white man’s 
language at trading post.” 

“We are very pleased to meet you,” 
Ethan said politely. Wendy smiled, but 
could say nothing. 

. “Maybe you come see me some day?” 
the Indian boy continued. 

“Oh, we'd like to so much,” said Ethan. 
“But the West is so big. I’m afraid we 
could never find you.” 

The Indian boy pondered a moment. 
Then he seemed to understand. He smiled 
and took off his wampum belt. He pointed 
to a queer design worked in the beads, 
then indicated the same design on the front 
of the tepee. 

“Leaping Deer’s totem—you take wam- 
pum,” he said, pressing the belt into 
Ethan’s hands. “Show any Indian wam- 
pum—Indian show white boy Pueblo every 
time. 

Ethan hesitated to accept such a val- 
uable gift, yet he feared he might offend 
Leaping Deer if he refused. 

“Why not give him a present in return?” 
suggested Wendy. Ethan felt in his pocket 
and drew out his new jackknife. He looked 
fondly at the initials his father had en- 
graved on its silver handle. Then he gen- 
erously placed it in the Indian boy’s hand. 

Leaping Deer examined the knife with 
awe. 

“White boy’s totem?” he asked. Both his 
new friends nodded. 

“Maybe some day Leaping Deer find 
white boy again,” he said solemnly. 

Ethan and Wendy and Leaping Deer 
played together several times before the 
Indians packed up and returned to New 
Mexico. Strangely enough, Wendy and the 
chieftain became fast friends. Wendy soon 
learned that, for all his fierce appearance, 
the old man was very kind and gentle. He 
insisted on giving the girl a gift. In re- 
turn for his pretty beaded purse, Wendy 
gave him her set of wax crayons. His 
black eyes flashed with pleasure at this 
new possession. 

To this day the governors of the twenty 
pueblos meet once each year for the All- 
Pueblo Council. Each carries as his cre- 
dentials two canes. One is the usual Indian 
cane; the other, of silver and ebony, was 
presented in Washington by President Lin- 
coln seventy-five years ago. 

The twentieth cane has passed through 
many hands since it was in the proud pos- 
session of Leaping Deer’s grandfather, for 
Pueblo governors are elected to serve one- 
year terms. Its owners, no doubt, have 
had many varied experiences. But none 
could be more impressive than the occa- 
sion when President Lincoln presented it 


to the fierce-looking chieftain who made * 


friends with a timid little girl—Junior Life. 
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WHAT MAKES A NATION 
GREAT? 


Nor ranks of soldiers with flags unfurled, 
Nor armored ships that gird the world, 
Not hoarded wealth nor busy mills, 

Not cattle on a thousand hills, 

Not sages wise, nor schools, nor laws, 

Not boasted deeds in freedom’s cause— 
All these may be, and yet the state 

In the eye of God be far from great. 


That land is great which knows the Lord, 
Whose songs are guided by His Word; 
Where justice rules tween man and man, 
Where love controls in art and plan; 
Where, breathing in his native air, 
Each soul finds joy in praise and prayer— 
Thus may our country, good and great, 
Be God’s delight—man’s best estate! 
—Alexander Blackburn. 


SMILES 


A QvuEsTiIon of etiquette. “Excuse me, 
Mrs. Bowder,” said the cook, “but would 
ye moind if I had this address engraved 
on me cyard?” “Not at all, Bridget. This 
is your home, and if you have a card it is 
perfectly proper to put your address on 
it.” “Thank ye, ma’am,” said Bridget. “An’ 
Oi noticed yez have printed on your 
cyards, ma’am, ‘At home Thursdaas.’ 
Would it be proper for me to hov printed 
on moine, “Thursdaas off’?” 


Wuen I cannot understand anything it 
seems to me as though God has set a chair 
there for me to kneel down and worship. 

—Spurgeon. 


LEAP YEAR, ITS ORIGIN AND 
EARLY HISTORY 


Leap YEAR, a year of 366 days, is so 
called because it leaps forward a day, as 
compared with the ordinary year. For con- 
venience, the leap years are chosen to be 
those in which the number of the year is 
divisible by four without a remainder, but 
of years divisible by 100, only those are 
leap years which are divisible by 400. 

The old name Leap Year was Bissextile. 
Previous to 46 B. C. there had been much 
confusion in arranging the calendar. At 
this time Julius Caesar remedied the prob- 
lem by the introduction of the Julian cal- 
endar, which made the solar year 365 days 
and six hours. These hours were set aside, 
and at the end of four years they made a 
day, which was added at the end, making 
February 29 a Leap Year, but the twenty- 
fourth of the month was counted twice. 

A few years later a like law was passed 
in France, and in the fifteenth century the 
custom was legalized in Genoa and 
Florence. 

Another thought of ,Leap Year. How 
often does a person’ born on February 29 
have a birthday? Is it onte a year or only 
once every four years? The courts have 
held that for such persons they shall ad- 
vance a year on February 28 during the 
years in between Leap Years. This is im- 
portant in figuring the age of maturity. 
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HOW REJECT CHRIST 


Jesus in Parables Exposes the Rejectors of Christ 


By D. BURT SMITH 
Matthew 21: 28-43. The Sunday School Lesson for February 11 


EVERYTHING pertaining to the last days 
and hours of Jesus’ earthly life merits spe- 
cial attention. What He taught then has 
particular value for us. In this lesson we 
face a timely warning, for temptation to 
be indifferent to Christ, even to be antag- 
onistic to Him, confronts us with stealthy 
but potent force. It is interesting to note 
that this situation is not new. Jesus knew 
it and gave direct caution against rejecting 
Him. How important it is to stand up for 
Jesus, should never be lost sight of, no 
matter what attempts are made to break 
down loyalty to Him. 

Jesus met direct and insidious opposi- 
tion. His authority was questioned and 
His teaching was repudiated. This oppo- 
sition did not disturb Him because it was 
aimed personally, but because it attacked 
His mission. His resentment was due to 
the refusal of people to accept Him as the 
Messiah. He knew that the result of this 
rejection would be disastrous for them. 
They were running into the peril of perils. 
The parables in this lesson were spoken 
on Tuesday prior to the Friday of His 
crucifixion. It was one of His busiest days; 
but He neglected nothing that He could do 
to help establish the truth of His teaching 
and strengthen His claim as the Son of 
God. 


Broken Promise 


Every rejector of Christ has a wrong 
relation to Him. The worst of these re- 
jectors promise Him much but break their 
promise. The son in the story belonged to 
the family, and his interest should be the 
development of the family possessions. It 
was but natural for him to accede to his 
father’s request or order, to work that day 
in the vineyard. We like to think that he 
was sincere when he promised to start 
working at once. His promise was all the 
father could ask for; he must have been 
pleased at this son’s hearty declaration that 
as far as his strength and skill were con- 
cerned they would be used in the vine- 
yard. But something happened, no matter 
what. Nothing could have happened to 
justify his breaking his promise. His 
father expected him to regard his word 
as his bond, to be sure that a promise is 
a promise. It was not necessary for Jesus 
to put in the parable the young man’s rea- 
son or excuse for ignoring the vineyard. 
The fact that he promised but went not 
showed him up as deliberately rejecting 
his father; he set aside his father’s wish 
as though caring nothing for him; he chose 
to do as he pleased, even though under 
promise to do otherwise. And all this in 
spite of the fact that it was to his own 
interest to work in the vineyard. 

The searching truth here goes direct to 
the heart of a Christian who turns down 
the call of God for workers. He belongs 
to God’s family. He is joint heir with 
Jesus Christ. He has taken solemn vows 
to be loyal, to serve as directed. It is not 
a slight thing to promise God to serve in 


Jesus’ name. To break that promise is to 
cast Jesus aside as unworthy of being fol- 
lowed or upheld. It is a bold belittling of 
Jesus’ work and a rejection of Jesus Him- 
self. The Christian rejects Jesus by break- 
ing his promise to Him. Broken promises 
are the disgrace and condemnation of 
Christians who allow things that happen 
to interfere with their loyalty to Jesus and 
His work. 


Ignored Obligation 


An agreement involves obligation. To 
ignore obligation is never creditable. To 
turn privileges to selfish ends, refusing to 
meet acknowledged obligation, is to reject 
the others who entered into the agreement. 
In short, it is a despicable sin. This hus- 
bandman was honest, asking only what was 
due him under agreement. His tenants 
were not suspected of disloyalty; he de- 
pended on them to pay their rent punc- 
tually and in full. The plan was fair; a 
portion of fruit was to be sent to the 
owner. There is no indication that the 
tenants were oppressed or that the owner 
was greedy. This is not a share-cropper 
situation. But the obligation was ignored. 
With high-handed bluster and gangsterism 
the tenants refused to send the owner any 
grapes. Knowing his demands were just, 
and believing his servants were honorable, 
the owner finally sent his son, only to 
have him killed and his ownership of the 
vineyard daringly usurped, at least tem- 
porarily. The application is direct. Obliga- 
tion to God and Christ rests on believers. 
Privileges far beyond our calculation are 
ours. God does regard us as stewards. He 
expects us to do our best with what He 
gives us, and in turn to share with Him. 
We usually reduce this to a money basis, 
and that is right as far as it goes; but ob- 
ligation to God goes further than support- 
ing His cause with money. ‘Spiritual bless- 
ings and privileges should be appreciated; 
in turn we should render to God a spir- 
itual life, the service of a spirit-guided 


THINK OF THESE 


Ovr loss is greater than God’s when we 
refuse to work for Him. 


Social and racial lines are not drawn by 
the Gospel. 


What God asks of us is reasonable when 
compared with what He has done for us. 


Our rejecting Christ does not destroy His 
high standing. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


M. The Peril of Unbelief. Matthew 21: 28-32. 
T. The Peril of Rejection. Matthew 21: 33-43. 
W. The Rejection of Nazareth. Mark 6: 1-6. 
Th. Israel Rejects God. I Samuel 8: 1-9. 

F. Rejection and Judgment. John 12: 44-50. 
Sat. Rejection and Destruction. Isaiah 30: 8-14. 
S. Restoration Through Christ. Ephes. 2: 11-18. 
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life. To ignore that obligation is to reject 
Christ. Ignored obligations mark the course 
of Christians who make selfish use of their 
privileges but give God nothing in return. 


Deliberate Murder 


This was the climax of the rejection of 
Jesus, for His crucifixion was a plotted 
murder, in the spirit of the servants in 
the parable who said: “This is the heir; 
come, let us kill him and seize on his in- 
heritance.” But they did not get His in- 
heritance by killing Him. Instead there 
was the carrying out of the solemn dec- 
laration of Jesus concerning the kingdom: 
“The kingdom of God shall be taken from 
you, and given to a nation bringing forth 
the fruits thereof.” This rejecting of Jesus 
by people who know better, who are un- 
der promise to be loyal to His plans, takes 
the course suggested in these parables: 
Promises are broken, obligations are 
ignored, and (dare we add) murder is 
deliberately committed. In Hebrews we 
read of the Christian’s expected progress, 
his “pressing on to full growth,” but of the 
sad failure some make, they who “fell 
away,” for “they crucify to themselves the 
Son of God afresh, and put him to open 
shame.” 


IN LENT 


A DISTINCTIVE season is Lent. The Bible 
says nothing about it, but the Church does. 
The Church gathers lessons from the Bible 
to be used during Lent, the purpose being 
to bring us, with right information and 
stimulation, to the end of Lent, so that we 
may attain a joyous celebration of the 
glories of Easter. 

It does seem that the emphasis the 
Church puts on Lent should find us eager 
to utilize the provisions made for our best 
use of this preparatory season. Imme- 
diately we think of the services in the 
home church, the church that is directly 
concerned with helping us. Our minister 
has planned sermons covering the season. 
He does not want any of them to be missed, 
for he expects them to be guides in pre- 
paring us for Easter. We are apt to react 
favorably to these calls for church attend- 
ance. Something gets into our blood, as it 
were, to make more of us willing to be 
more regular in church going. We are 
fortunate, have something to be pro- 
foundly thankful for, if our situation 
allows us to hear all these sermons and 
unite in the worship of this season. 

Then there is something else. There is 
the “home work” for the individual Chris- 
tian, his own reading of the Bible, his 
meditating on what he reads, his praying, 
and his occasional quiet time, when he 
allows the Spirit to show him the truth of 
God as it is in Christ Jesus, and as that 
truth fits his own mind and heart and life. 
This is not something to talk much about, 
to make much show of; but it is a real 
thing to do. Closely allied with this “home 
work” is the help to be given others to 
find their way to the house of God, to the 
Word of God, even to the Son of God. In 
Lent there is much to be done for self, and 
much to be done for others, and all of it 
is doing something for Christ and His 
Church. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


INTENSE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE 


Developed Through Evangelism 
and Service 


Lesson: Mark 16: 20 


Tue purpose of our February topics is to 
help us get away from an incidental or 
casual Christianity. There is a sense in 
which Christianity ought normally to be 
quiet, self-contained, and lacking in all 
signs of nervous tension. There is another 
sense in which Christianity should be un- 
der tension, nervously alert, “raring to 
go.” The “come and sit” business has been 
overdone in the church. Christianity means 
to many, “coming to church” without re- 
gard to what happens between church ex- 
periences. The services of the church have 
been too soothing! They have offered emo- 
tional experience without emotional outlet. 

All this is not to give a secondary place 
to the services of the church. The present- 
day emphasis on worship in Protestant 
Christianity is wholesome. Worship means 
worth-ship. It is the art of permitting God 
to make us worthy of Him and of His 
service. Of course this is not a complete 
definition of worship, but it is necessarily 
included in such a definition. All parts of our 
Common Service are intended to make us 
worthy to be called the children of God. 

The services should also make us worthy 
to witness for Christ, and to work His 
works. As Jesus went about doing good, 
that goodness touched men’s souls as well 
as their bodies. No true Christian can re- 
strict the aim of His service to either. Full- 
rounded Christian service seeks to provide 
food for body and for soul. 

Perhaps the most profitable treatment 
of our topic will be found in a study of 
our one-verse scripture lesson. This verse 
occurs in Mark immediately after the short 
account of the Ascension. “And they went 
forth, and preached everywhere, the Lord 
working with them, and confirming the 
word by the signs that followed.” Mark 
16: 20. 


“And They Went Forth” 


There is a rhythm about the Christian 
religion lacking in other religions. It is 
found in the teaching of Jesus in the beau- 
tiful balance between invitations and com- 
mands. He is continually calling men to 
Him. He is continually sending men out 
into the world on His ministry of mercy. 
Christianity is a “come and go” business. 

Peter wanted to make Christianity con- 
sist of “coming to Jesus” when he sug- 
gested the three huts on the Mount of 
Transfiguration. He was so overpowered by 
the meaning of the glorified Christ to his 
own soul that he forgot the waiting, dying 
world. Those who make religion an estatic 
state, an emotional “bender,” and nothing 
more, make the same fatal error. There 
is something mean about the type of re- 
ligion that forgets others. Yet many a con- 
gregation seems perfectly satisfied to care 
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for its own house of worship, to provide 
for the spiritual culture of its own souls, 
to accept sacraments as a peculiar and 
personal gift of God without a thought for 
the unsaved world. 

’ The history of the Luther League of 
America will show a marked renewal of 
life from the date when it accepted its 
first missionary objective. Some still argue 
that it is the first business of the young 
folks to make their own organization strong 
before they “go forth.” Some church mem- 
bers still protest against sending any 
money away from home until they have 
paid all their debts at home. The Ascension 
would have been the end of Christian his- 
tory if the disciples had remained on the 
mount. Pentecost would have been a waste 
of spiritual power if the disciples had 
hugged their experience jealously to them- 
selves and remained in the upper room. 
Christianity is a world religion today, be- 
cause “they went forth.” 


“And Preached Everywhere” 


Evangelism is the central business of the 
church. The ev is a prefix meaning good. 
The rest of the word, angel, means mes- 
sage. An evangelist is a messenger of good. 
When we say that evangelism is the busi- 
ness of the church, we sometimes forget 
that we are the church. Each Christian 
should be an evangelist. These early Chris- 
tians did not doubt their duty once they 
knew the saving power of Christ in their 
lives. “They went forth, and preached 
everywhere.” 

When Wesley said, “The world is my 
parish,” he was not thinking exclusively. 
It is your right also to say, “The world is 
my parish.” This is God’s purpose, that all 
should be saved. His purpose may be de- 
feated because some stubbornly refuse to 
believe. His purpose may also be defeated 
because we refuse to carry the evangel 
“everywhere.” He will accept no distinc- 
tions as to race, color, nationality, class, 
location on the globe as to anything! Peter 
had difficulty in undertsanding the world 
mission of Christianity and required a 
dream to awaken him. You may read the 
story in Acts 10: There was no doubt in 
his mind when he wrote, “The Lord is not 
slack concerning his promise, as some count 
slackness; but is long-suffering to you- 
ward, not wishing that any would perish, 
but that all should come to repentance.” 
II Peter 3: 9. 


“The Lord Working with Them” 

What an insane hope was in the hearts 
of this little handful of disciples, the hope 
of winning the world to their Master. 
Judging by purely human standards, they 
should have been locked up. But they be- 
lieved the world belonged to Jesus Christ. 
They believed the only hope of the world 
was Jesus Christ. They were ready to die, 
if need be, in order that the world should 
know Him. 

As they set out on this great crusade, 
they did not go alone. The great commis- 
sion to evangelize the world was accom- 


panied with the great promise, “Lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.” Already they were to experience 
the reality of this promise as they set out 
on their impossible task of winning the 
world to Christ. Confidently Mark writes, 
“The Lork working with them.” Chris- 
tianity is never victorious when the sense 
of partnership with Christ is lost. 

Facing present-day odds against Chris- 
tianity seems almost as impossible as the 
task awaiting the early church. In some 
ways it is harder to believe today because 
so many victories in Christian history seem 
to have been in vain. Like the story of 
Jesus, seven evil spirits seem to have re- 
turned to take the place of one that had 
been cast out. We can hold our faith only 
as we feel the living presence of Christ 
working with us. 

This is no time to retrench in our mis- 
sionary program. It is a time of fearful 
challenge. The white race has lost much 
face in the Orient because of the two world 
wars. There is plenty to discourage efforts 
to win the world to Christ. But we will not 
retreat if we believe in the presence and 
power of Christ. 


“And Confirming the Word by the 
Signs That Followed” ; 


The signs by which the truth of Chris- 
tianity was attested were not all miracles 
in the sense that we use the word. “Be- 
hold how these Christians love one an- 
other,” was the testimony of their heathen 
neighbors. In an age where brutal force 
ruled the world, the merciful love of these 
Christians ventured forth, humbly yet con- 
fidently. Never would the eloquence of 
Paul have won the hearts of men if it had 
not been supported by the piety and un- 
selfishness of the little Christian com- 
munities. Many church members complain 
because their pastor’s preaching is so in- 
effective, when the fault lies in the inef- 
fectiveness of their daily lives. The truth 
of the preacher’s message is not proved by 
logic so much as by the conduct of his 
parishioners, 

The most convincing sign of the power 
of Christianity would be more Christlike 
living all the seven days of the week. A 
Sunday religion that is put off with the 
Sunday suit is no “sign” by which “the 
Word will be confirmed.” It is said that 
there is a town clock in a certain village 
that is wound and set early each Sunday 
morning. For that one day the clock will 
give the correct time. But by Monday it 
has lost some time and by the middle of 
the week is entirely unreliable. Some 
Christianity is like that. Is yours? 

The Christian life grows in intensity by 
way of its expression. By evangelism our 
love is deepened and our skill in winning 
others to Christ will grow. By unselfish 
service our love for Christ will grow. 

* a * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, February 18. Is 
your League doing any personal evangel- 
ism this Lent? Next topic, “The Pocket 
Testament League.” 
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THE LUTHERAN 


OPEN LETTERS 


RECLAIMING INACTIVE 
MEMBERS 


Dr. G. H. Bechtold Expresses Views on This 
Duty of the Church 


A NUMBER of years ago, Dr. Melhorn, 
editor of THe LuTHERAN, in the course of 
an address said, “Protestant churches pro- 
vide more seating for their congregations 
than the Roman Catholics.” That does not 
mean that we do not have a membership 
large enough to fill our churches—far from 
it. If the confirmed membership plus the 
baptized membership over seven years of 
age attended regularly, it would in many 
cases require three services on Sunday 
morning to provide opportunities for wor- 
ship for all of them. 

Our great problem in the Lutheran 
Church is not primarily the unchurched 
persons in the community, but the in- 
active confirmed members in our congre- 
gations and the unfortunates who have 
been dropped from the roll. Compare 
“losses otherwise” with “adult accessions.” 

Before our Church can make a real at- 
tack on the unchurched in America, we 
must reclaim those who at some time 
vowed loyalty to Christ and those for 
whom sponsors made the vow in Holy 
Baptism but who have never made a per- 
sonal confirmation of it themselves. 

The following ten reasons seem to the 
writer to have sufficient weight to per- 
suade any Christian that if we ever hope 
to prove our own loyalty to Christ we 
must use every effort to reclaim those who 
have been lost a while. 


1. Jesus never gives up His claim to a 
soul that has been redeemed by Him. Peter 
denied and deserted Him, but Jesus .re- 
claimed him. 


2. The baptismal covenant is perpetual 
on the part of Christ and His church. It 
never loses its value. Men can always 
plead for the benefit of its promises. The 
church can always with assurance offer 
them to the inactive. The parable of the 
Lost Sheep reminds us of our duty: “He 
doth seek after that which is lost until he 
find it.” 


3. Souls are entrusted to the church for 
safe keeping. In His agony in Geth- 
semane, Jesus told His Father, “Of those 
whom thou gavest me, have I lost none. .” 
He reclaimed Thomas, who for a brief time 
seemed to be lost to the Kingdom. 


4, When the church ceases to seek the 
lost from the fold, it gives support to the 
idea that a living fellowship with the 
church is not necessary for salvation, Con- 
trary to the old adage, “You can drive a 
horse to water but you cannot make it 
drink,” is the solemn command of our 
Lord, “Compel them to come in.” 


5. Neglect by the ehurch in seeking the 
inactive is an act of Pharisaism which 
denies the purpose of Calvary. “I, if I be 
lifted up, will draw all men unto me!” We 
must do our part in ever keeping the 
Cross in plain sight of “all men.” 


6. Giving the inactive over to the world 
without making a life and death struggle 


to reclaim them is an admission that the 
power of the world is greater than the 
power of the Gospel even though Jesus 
said, “I have overcome the world.” 


7. Refusal on the part of the individual 
Christian to assume personal responsibility 
for the reclaiming of the inactive is a 
repudiation of the admonitions given to 
the members of the church when infants 
and adults are baptized and others are 
confirmed to “receive them and to pray 
that God may perfect the work which He 
hath begun in them by His Holy Spirit.” 


8. Permitting the inactive to increase 
the number of the spiritually destitute is 
a greater threat to the security of our 
church and nation than the unhindered 
growth of the physically and materially 
poor. “Beware of those who kill the soul!” 
is the warning of our Lord. 


9. Indifference to the plight of the in- 
active is a deliberate hindrance to the will 
of God. He declares, “I will have all men 
to be saved!” Unless we use every means 
to reclaim the inactive, our prayer, “Thy 
Kingdom come; Thy will be done,” is a 
mockery. 


10. Our activity in reclaiming the in- 
active is a witness before the world of 
our unswerving faith in the unfailing 
power of the Gospel and the Holy Sacra- 
ments to reclaim, renew, restore, and re- 
tain souls in the everlasting Kingdom of 
God and His Christ. 

During Lent the energies of every con- 
gregation and every member, young and 
old, male and female, should be directed 
to the aim of reclaiming the inactive and 
in helping them to become active in the 
service of the living God. 


REGRETS PROTESTS 


Lancaster, Pa., 
January 16, 1940 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

In tHIs sad and tragic day for Europe, 
now standing on the brink of desolation 
and ruin, President Roosevelt dares ap- 
parently to ignore the well-established 
principle—separation of church and state 
—which all of us in the several Protestant 
denominations believe in, and to ignore, 
as well, the traditional antagonisms (a 
separatist church and state is one of them) 
between Protestant, Catholic and Jew. 

But has he ignored these things, or has 
he purposely and courageously decided to 
take the consequence of any criticism which 
should result, in view of the great ob- 
jective which he is striving for—the laying 
of a foundation to help secure a just 
and lasting peace between the warring 
nations of Europe? 

At this point I would like to say that 
I believe a great majority of the American 
people would cast their vote for the for- 
eign policy of President Roosevelt, con- 
ducted conscientiously, intelligently, with- 
out partisan bias, true to the highest tra- 
dition of American statesmanship. 

I believe that in such a grave world 
crisis he has been right in asking for the 
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powerful support of all religious bodies, 
in the way he has done it, the Protestant, 
Catholic and Jew, and that he was jus- 
tified in having a reasonable hope of se- 
curing their full co-operation. I do not 
think that the leaders of the Lutheran 
Church have justified their position in 
withholding the co-operation of the Lu- 
theran Church, especially in the face of 
the distinct threat that the United States 
and the whole world may again be in- 
volved in war, with the result this time 
that civilization—religion and everything 
we hold dear in life—is being threatened. 

Has not that “evil man” Hitler, with his 
hopelessly destructive leadership, done 
everything in his power to submerge and 
change any true concept of religion in 
Germany, with its great majority of Lu- 
theran and Catholic people? And has not 
that other “evil man” Stalin done every- 
thing in his power to wipe out religion in 
Russia, and again the Lutheran Church is 
very seriously hurt? 

And so I believe that there has never 
been a time in the history of the world 
when it has been so manifestly the respon- 
sibility and the opportunity for all re- 
ligious bodies to co-operate not only for 
their own sake, but much more for the 
sake of the world. Therefore, as an Amer- 
ican citizen and a Lutheran layman, I 
most sincerely deplore the severe attack 
that our Lutheran leaders have been so 
quick to level at President Roosevelt, with 
their biting criticism of his plan to appoint 
a personal representative to the pope, not 
an “ambassador” as has been stated in 
your columns, branding it as un-American 
and accusing him of “disrupting American 
unity,” and even casting suspicion upon 
his motives. In my opinion this attack at 
such a time is unworthy of the great Lu- 
theran Church of America, and it affords 
just another example which emphasizes 
the divisive spirit of our Lutheran bodies, 
unwilling to co-operate with the other 
great religious denominations, even in the 
cause of a great world objective. It cer- 
tainly lays the leaders of the Lutheran 
Church open to the charge of which they 
would try to convict the President, viz., 
“disruption of American unity.” 

It is somewhat comforting that the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, which after all 
is the one organization that does represent 
Protestantism in the United States, and 
that Dr. Adler, who is a good representa- 
tive of Jewry, wholeheartedly and promptly 
accepted the President’s invitation and 
have conferred with him. 

And now, after Lutheran leaders have 
also personally conferred with the Pres- 
ident, and gained some first-hand knowl- 
edge, may we not sincerely hope that there 
will have been started a spirit of co-opera- 
tion on the part of our United Lutheran 
Church in America, with the sincere aim 
and objective of President Roosevelt— 
namely, world peace. 

Wiiiam H. Hacer. 


Tue deepest culture of life is achieved 
by the ordinary labor, by the common 
tasks of the world. There is no education 
like that which comes from genuine work, 
done in a workmanlike manner and in a 
sincere spirit—Hugh Black. 
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ON U. L. C. A. APPORTIONMENT 


January 1 to December 31, 1939 


Receipts Reported by Dr. E. Clarence Miller, Treasurer 


Synods 


Pennsylvania Ministerium .............cccessccseeseees 


United Synod of New York .... 
North Carolina 


Pr eer) 


Saat a neat eer eeeenrnneene 


Michigan 


sh eeeeeeentenenenenses 


Canada 


Pererreretreteetrrertteererertrr rrr irri tii Ty 


Prrrererrery 


Poerrerrrrretetrirs 
ease 


Northwest ..... 


Manne nennteneereranesneeoes 


West Virginia 
Slovak Zion 
Florida 
Kentucky-Tennessee 


eeeeeeee 
sneeeeeeeees 


It must always be remembered that the 
permanent record of apportionment pay- 
ments by the Church is shown for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, but it is most 
helpful to hear of our progress from time 
to time and especially at the end of the 
calendar year. 

The low point of our receipts was in 
1933, since which time there has been an 
almost steady improvement. It shows as 
follows: 


1933 $908,957.42 
1934 939,321.52 
1935 943,661.94 
1936 918,244.39 
1937 1,017,383.08 
1938 1,037,468.54 
1939 1,059,425.71 


This means an increase in seven years 
- from 4514% of our budget of $2,000,000, 
to 53%. 


Small Synods Lead List 


The most remarkable part of it all is the 
fact that our smallest synod should be our 
leader. The Mississippi Synod, with less 
than 1,000 members, located in what is 
almost the least Lutheran of our states 
and made up of members of little wealth, 
shows us that with a consecrated spirit 
and proper zeal and determination, the 
apportionment can be raised one hundred 
per cent (100%); and it gives us much 
food for thought to note that almost equal 
and closest to them we find the Georgia- 
Alamaba, Pacific and Florida Synods, 


Sea P een seeeeessnnnnneeeeeseansanssssseeensanssneseseseenesseanesseeeeeeees 


Amount Percentage 
Received Paid 
FT assetivaceheusxdstncepee $186,653 46+- 
107,741 37 
26,098 48— 
73,922 85-++- 
20,950 484 
229,324 73+ 
21,106 60-++ 
106,321 80— 
76,082 50 
24,022 74 
50,000 58 
be 4,669 49 
a 840 100 
feta 11,059 48 
11,316 90— 
8,202 99+ 
3,982 9+ 
12,489 80 
7,665 25— 
5,010 16+ 
2,464 9— 
9,400 83— 
3,202 66 
35,331 4t+ 
800 4+ 
5,760 96-++- 
634 11 
2,000 21— 
675 6— 
2,855 90 
Meee iecatcraptanessSepiser partic 8,846 81 
$1,059,425 


which proves again that it is not by num- 
bers or wealth, but by His spirit that 
our Lord’s work is accomplished. 

What is the real reason that some of our 
smaller synods are leaders and some so 
far in the rear, and why is it that there 
should be such a difference between the 
older and stronger synods, with Maryland 
always in the lead and our metropolitan 
centers so far behind? 

The new Committee on Stewardship, 
with a “one hundred per cent apportion- 
ment” slogan, has both a real opportunity 
and a real task facing it. 


BROTHERHOOD OFFICERS 
INSTALLED 


At a Pre-Lenten Vesper Service held in 
Atonement Lutheran Church, Washington, 
D. C., January 31, the officers of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Lutheran Brotherhood 
were installed as follows: Lindley L. Smith, 
president, St. Paul’s; J. A. Donaldson, vice- 
president, St. Stephen’s; L. R. Hanson, 
secretary, Luther Place Memorial; James 
A. Solt, treasurer, Atonement; Milton J. 
Bieber, D.D., pastor of Silver Springs Mis- 
sion, spiritual adviser. The following min- 
isters participated in the service: Amos 
John Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md., pres- 
ident of the Maryland Synod; the Rev. 
Edward O. Goetz, president of the Eastern 
Conference; Oscar F. Blackwelder, D.D., 
the Rev. Henry Manken, Jr., and the Rev. 
Howard E. Snyder. 
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PRAYER FOR LENT 
By J. H. Schmidt, Corydon, Indiana 


In bust, Lord, have we grovelled long, 
When Thou wouldst have us brave and 
strong; 


In filthy gutters of disgrace 
Did we our better selves abase; 


On empty husks our souls we fed, 
Although Thou gavest living bread; 


And serving every low desire, 
We lacked the courage to aspire; 


Have pity, Lord, our sins forgive 
And as we ought to, make us live; 


Remove the veil, our sight that bars; 
Help us, once more to face the stars. 


ST. ALBANS CHURCH 
DEDICATED 


Prince of Peace Church, St. Albans, 
Long Island, N. Y., held a Dedication Fes- 
tival, January 21-28. On the twenty-first 
the church was formally dedicated by Dr. 
Samuel G. Trexler, president of the United 
Synod of New York, and the sermon was 
delivered by Dr. Paul Andrew Kirsch, 
assistant executive secretary of the Board 
of American Missions. The service was 
impressive and the music by soloists and 
the choir added much to their beauty. 
Vespers were conducted by the pastor, the 
Rev. C. Leighton King. A recital was 
given by Mr. Earl Lippy, who has gained 
a wide reputation as a singer in radio 
and concert work. 

Vespers on Tuesday were led by Dr. 
Charles Trexler, pastor of Grace Church, 
Forest Hills, L. I. To this service were 
welcomed friends and neighbors from the 
churches in the vicinity, and the service 
was well attended. Wednesday evening 
the communion was celebrated, and the 
following evening a congregational meeting 
was held, followed by a social hour. 

Sunday morning, ‘the 28th, the Rev. 
Harold Lee Rowe of Jersey Shore, Pa., 
was the guest preacher. The festivities 
concluded Sunday night with the Vesper 
Service, at which the Rev. Eugene K. 
Strebel of South Ozone Park, L. I. de- 
livered the sermon. 

This festival is the consummation of 
work begun in February, 1938, when the 
Board of American Missions sent Pastor 
King to the Cambria Heights section of 
St. Albans. The first service was held in 
a store room, March 27, 1938; the congre- 
gation was organized June 5 and incorpo- 
rated July 11 of that year. Ground for 
the present church was purchased De- 
cember 8, 1938. Less than two years after 
the first service was held the church was 
completed. This splendid work has been 
made possible by the co-operation of the 
217 members who have joined the church 
since its organization. All funds, other 
than those loaned by the Board of Ameri- 
can Missions, have come from the freewill 
offerings of members and friends. The 
present membership of the congregation is 
208, and the Sunday school enrollment 137. 
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DETROIT LETTER 
By M. Luther Canup, D.D. 


Acatin Michigan is “tops.” Today the 
United States Senate confirmed the nom- 
ination of Attorney-general Frank Murphy 
as associate justice of the Supreme Court. 
Thus the honored jurist from Michigan 
becomes a member of the highest tribunal 
in the land. The new jurist had a rapid 
rise in the political world. At one time he 
served as chief assistant United States at- 
torney in Detroit; Recorder’s Court judge; 
was elected and re-elected mayor of De- 
troit; appointed Governor-general of the 
Philippines by President Roosevelt; elected 
Governor of Michigan in 1936, and was 
defeated in 1938; appointed Attorney-gen- 
eral shortly thereafter, and today becomes 
the second person ever to serve on the 
Supreme Court from Michigan. Mr. 
Murphy was the third Democratic gov- 
ernor to be elected in Michigan in its one 
hundred years of history. 

Michigan’s highly honored citizen was 
born in a two-room house at Harbor Beach, 
Mich., April 13, 1893. He studied law at 
the University of Michigan, Lincoln’s Inn, 
London, and Trinity College, Dublin. He 
was born of Roman Catholic parents and 
is himself of that faith. He is the only 
Roman Catholic in the Supreme Court. 
Chief Justice White was of that religion 
and so also was Justice Butler, whom 
Justice Murphy succeeds. Politicians say 
that it was not only expedient that Mr. 
Butler’s successor come from the middle 
west but also that he be a member of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 


Religion in Politics 

While Christians lament the inactivity 
of church members in general and the fact 
that more than 60 per cent of the populace 
make no profession of Christ, yet religion 
has often been a determining factor in our 
national politics. No Roman Catholic has 
ever been elected president of the United 
States. However, the Supreme Court has 
in its representation the Hebrew, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant beliefs. Justice 
Felix Frankfurter is a Jew, Justice Murphy 
is Roman Catholic, and Justices Black, 
Douglas, Hughes, McReynolds, Reed, 
Roberts and Stone are Protestants or of 
Protestant extraction. 

Mr. Murphy came into the national lime- 
light by the manner in which he handled 
industrial strikes in Detroit in 1937 and 
thus gained the title, “Michigan’s great 
humanitarian.” There may be those who 
differ from the newly appointed jurist in 
politics, but all admire the red-headed boy 
who rose from obscurity to world prom- 
inence. The Christian religion has been a 
dominant factor in his life. 

Anyhow, Michiganders are mighty proud 
of the honor which has come to one of its 
esteemed and capable citizens. 


Council of Churches 


At its annual meeting on January 11, 
the Detroit Council of Churches elected 
the Rev. Marshall R. Reed, a Methodist, 
president to succeed Bishop Herman Page, 
D.D., an Episcopalian, who had served his 
second term. January 14 was observed in 
Detroit as the “Council of Churches Sun- 
day,” and sermons were based on “Co- 
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operate Christianity.” The Council is en- 
deavoring to serve four hundred Protestant 
churches in Metropolitan Detroit and 
claims it has 150 of them actually co- 
operating. The Rev. Willard I. Hacken- 
berg, pastor of Christ Lutheran Church, 
was the preacher at the early morning 
broadcast, January 22-25, held under the 
auspices of the Council of Churches. 


Lutheran Consul 


Mr. George P. Everson, a prominent 
member of St. Peter’s Danish Lutheran 
Church in Detroit, who attended the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, a son of an early Dan- 
ish resident and a successful industrialist, 
has been appointed vice-consul of Den- 
mark for Michigan. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Everson are active members of the church. 
The appointee is widely known in Danish- 
American affairs and was toastmaster at 
the reception and royal banquet given in 
Detroit last spring to Crown Prince Chris- 
tian Frederick and Princess Ingrid of Den- 
mark. The Lutherans of Detroit are happy 
that they have Christian leadership of the 
type of Mr. Everson and congratulate him 
upon being elevated to this responsible 
position. 


New Episcopal Bishop 

The Rev. Frank Whittington Creighton, 
a native of Philadelphia, Pa, became 
Bishop of the Diocese of Eastern Michigan 
New Year Day, upon the retirement of 
Herman Page, D.D., who has served in that 
capacity for the past sixteen years. Out- 
standing in the episcopate of Bishop Page 
was the internal development of the 
diocese. Prior to his coming there had 
been but one candidate for ordination in 
the entire diocese and he was dropped. 
Through his personal influence many young 
Episcopalians were led into clerical careers. 
There are at this time eighteen studying 
for the holy orders, and during his six- 
teen years of administration thirty-two 
were ordained in or for the diocese, also 
thirty-one deacons. Bishop Creighton was 
formally instituted the sixth Bishop of 
Michigan in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Detroit, 
January 31. He is fifty-nine years old. 
Bishop Page is chairman of the commis- 
sion on marriage and divorce in the Epis- 
copal Church in America, and it was the 
recommendation of this commission that 
causes for divorce be liberalized that rocked 
and shocked the Episcopal Church at its 
last general convention. 


Episcopal-Presbyterian Courtship 


Ever since 1886 there has been a sort of 
courtship going on between the Episco- 
palians and Presbyterians of this country. 
Recently this affinity has been renewed, 
and as a result of a joint commission be- 
tween these two denominations in America 
joint services have been held in Detroit 
in recent weeks. At a joint service held at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral (Episcopal) Sunday 
afternoon, December 10, the Rev. Dr. 
Joseph A. Vance of the First Presbyterian 
Church, was the preacher, and to recipro- 
cate a similar service was held in the First 
Presbyterian Church January 14, at which 
time Bishop Frank W. Creighton was the 
preacher. It is said that this was the first 
time in the history of ecclesiasticism in 
Detroit that an Episcopal bishop occupied 
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a Presbyterian pulpit. While the various 
Lutheran bodies in the new world are 
making a closer study of each other, look- 
ing to a closer union, let us wish our Epis- 
copal and Presbyterian neighbors well in 
their attempt to weld together their great 
religious bodies. The concordat proposed 
by the national joint commission as a 
possible basis for union has caused heated 
discussion and bitter controversy. How- 
ever, here in Detroit the courtship is on 
but the engagement has not yet been an- 
nounced. 


“Pipe Line to God” 


Governor Dickinson, who is nationally 
known because he says he has a “pipe line 
to God,” and who teaches an adult Bible 
class in Center Eaton Methodist Church in 
his home village, Charlotte, Mich., every 
Sunday morning, had an unusual attend- 
ance January 14, when seventy widows 
and mothers from Detroit made a pilgrim- 
age to the little church to protest to the 
governor their cut in state pensions made 
by the last legislature. It was a rather 
colorful and dramatic session that the 
state’s chief executive had with these pil- 
grims, some of whom carried babes in 
their arms, pleading with the octogenarian 
governor for the restoration of their pen- 
sions, cut in the interest of economy. 
Spokesmen for the widows and mothers 
made it plain that Michigan’s executive 
was the only recourse they had, and made 
good use of the twenty-fifth chapter of 
Matthew in their appeal. However, a bit 
angered, the Governor replied, “The Lord’s 
temple is no place for government busi- 
ness,” and, following his custom, he left 
the church at the close of the Sunday 
school hour. This disappointed the ladies, 
who somehow felt the Governor’s “pipe 
line” had “busted.” In their attempted in- 
terview they endeavored to present a peti- 
tion asking that a special session of the 
legislature be called to pass a $10,000,000 
relief appropriation, but Mr. Dickinson 
would not receive it. 


Lutheran Charities Expanded 


Two additional full-time workers have 
been added to the staff of Lutheran Char- 
ities in this city. Miss Julia Ylvisaker, a 
graduate of the University of Wisconsin 
and the Wisconsin State Teachers’ College, 
and who took special studies in child wel- 
fare at the University of Chicago, will act 
as supervisor of the new child welfare 
department. Sister Ruthea Kowalske, a 
graduate of the Lutheran Deaconess Train- 
ing School in Baltimore, Md., will serve 
as assistant director of the Settlement 
House at 3985 Trumbull Avenue. Lutheran 
Charities is doing a much needed work for 
all Lutheran bodies in Detroit and its ac- 
tivities are daily increasing. The Rev. C. F. 
Schafftnit is executive director. 


Noonday Lenten Services 


Among the outside speakers who will be 
brought to Detroit for the noonday Lenten 
services conducted under the auspices of 
the Detroit Council of Churches in 1940, 
will be Dr. Robert E. Speer, Dr. Oswald 
McCall of Chicago, Dr. Joseph Fort New- 
ton of Philadelphia, and Dr. Norman V.- 
Pearle of New York City. These services 
are broadcast.. 
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GOPHER NOTES 
By the Rev. A. H. G. Gjevre 


A WHITE mantle of snow covers the Min- 
nesota countryside these days. A reminder 
to us of the glistening brightness of Him 
Who was transfigured on the Holy Mount 
giving hope and courage to the trusted 
three who were to shoulder a great re- 
sponsibility following His decease at Jeru- 
salem. With Lent and Easter at an early 
date, His servants here on the field of the 
Central Conference are likewise facing a 
great responsibility in a day when god- 
lessness seems to hold sway throughout 
the world. 

The churches of the Central Conference 
were the last of the almost four thousand 
of the U. L. C. A. to receive the inspira- 
tion of the church-wide Church Council- 
men’s Conference meetings. The Rev. Dr. 
Armin G. Weng, president of the Illinois 
Synod, brought inspiration to scores of 
councilmen when he spoke at Albert Lea, 
Cannon Falls and Minneapolis on the 
nights of December 12-14. At Cannon Falls 
five congregations were represented. We 
were fortunate in that all of our council- 
men but one was present. One of the 
writer’s men drove thirty-eight miles to 
be at the meeting. 

With the close of each year, most con- 
gregations hold their annual business 
meetings and we note progress and ad- 
vancement all along the line. 


Albert Lea, Minn. W. J. Stromberg, pas- 
tor of Salem Lutheran Church, broadcasts 
over radio station KATE, Albert Lea and 
Austin, every seventh Sunday. Mayor 
Edgar Hayek of Albert Lea, a member of 
Salem Church, is president of the Broad- 
easting Company. Pastor Stromberg has 
served Salem Church in this beautiful 
southern Minnesota city for almost thirteen 
years, 


Grace Church, Alden, the Rev. J. E. 
Dehaan pastor, closed 1939 with a good 
record. The congregation enjoys the 
church’s hymns to the tune of a new or- 
gan purchased during the year, The church 
grounds were landscaped, the debt sub- 
stantially reduced, all bills paid and money 
in the bank. Nine adults were received 
on Advent Sunday by the rite of confir- 
mation. 


First Church, Cannon Falls, served by 
the Rev. Harlon M. Miller, will celebrate 
its fortieth anniversary this May. This last 
year the church school increased 11 per 
cent in its enrollment. A net gain of 
twenty-five members makes the present 
confirmed membership 215. Two of the 
charter members of First Church cele- 
brated their sixtieth wedding anniversary 
last May. We pray that they may also 
celebrate together the congregation’s an- 
niversary this spring. Besides an adult and 
a young people’s choir, Pastor Miller re- 
ports that a children’s choir is being de- 
veloped and sings occasionally. 


St. John’s, Lakeville, experienced the 
largest Christmas Day attendance of its 
history. A bright, lighted star shed its ray 
from the church entrance to greet the wor- 
shiper at Christmastide. Another cast its 
ray down the center aisle from the chan- 
cel. St. John’s has had the distinction of 
being known as the “Christmas Church” 
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due to its beautiful and artistic decorations. 
A children’s choir of twenty-three voices 
sings a cappella at many of the services. 
The writer of these notes serves St. John’s. 


In Minneapolis 

Richfield, Minneapolis, served by the Rev. 
N. K. Feddersen, recalled its twenty-five 
years as a congregation at a festival serv- 
ice January 14. R. H. Gerberding, D.D., 
delivered the sermon on this occasion. This 
church was organized by the late Rev. 
Luther B. Deck. The beautiful house of 
worship it possesses was built in 1925 un- 
der the ministry of the Rev. E. R. Wick- 
lund. The present membership is more 
than 500 with a Sunday school enrollment 
of more than 300. 


Oliver D. Baltzly, D.D., began a series 
of lectures on “Religion” at Holy Trinity 
Church, Minneapolis, January 14. Holy 
Trinity had a great birthday party January 
29, when it celebrated its thirty-fifth an- 
niversary. The Rev. Carl H. Bartsch has 
served this parish for nearly a quarter of 
a century. It is the largest congregation 
in the Synod of the Northwest. 


Salem, Minneapolis, begins at the right 
place in making a benevolent-minded peo- 
ple. Its church school sent in to Treasurer 
J. K, Jensen $467 for the year 1939. Salem 
also received into its membership 313 new 
members, and its increase in attendance at 
all services was 22.5 per cent. In benev- 
olence a 20 per cent increase was. noted, 
while current offerings moved up 14 per 
cent. $7,500 was paid on the church debt 
and improvements. For 1940 a current 
budget of $10,400 has been subscribed as 
well as a budget of $5,000 for the building 
fund. And best of all, $3,500 has been 
pledged for benevolences for 1940. The 
pastor of Salem is the Rev. Paul Luther 
Wetzler. 


A new robe was the Christmas gift that 
the Rev. E. J. Wackernagel received from 
a member of his parish at Christmas. Pas- 
tor Wackernagel serves Holy Communion 
Church, Minneapolis. 


At St. John’s, Minneapolis, a Christmas 
dawn service was held at 6.30, with a goal 
of $1,000 in the Christmas Chest offering. 
St. John’s Christmas folder was one of 
great merit. It contained a picture of the 
chancel as it looked on Christmas a year 
ago. It is a beautiful work of art in four 
colors. The original was pictured on the 
front page of The Bond in its December 
issue. The Rev. Lyle C. Burns serves this 
parish. 


Wooddale, St. Louis Park, Minneapolis, is 
always getting some new thing. The church 
had a cupola but no spire. Along came a 
consecrated member and gave it a spire. 
And now through the efforts of Mr. Ed. 
Lindahl, the Minneapolis and St. Louis 
Railroad has presented a bell. Congratula- 
tions Pastor Motz-kus. 


St. Paul Churches 


Ascension Church, St. Paul, has recently 
received its new pastor, the Rev. Lloyd E. 
Jacobson. Pastor Jacobson was ordained at 
his home church, Holy Communion, Racine, 
Wis., November 24. Following his gradua- 
tion from Northwestern Seminary in 1938, 
Pastor Jacobson took a special course at 
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Oxford University in England. We wel- 
come him to our midst. 


We have already read in Tae LuTHERAN 
of the great baptismal record of Pastor 
Charles L. Grant at Faith Church, St. Paul: 
470 infants baptized in 1939, 1,205 the last 
three years, and 4,235 during his twenty- 
five years as the pastor of this interesting 
parish. Congratulations! We rejoice with 
you even though we do not live in St. Paul. 


At Reformation Church, St. Paul, served 
by the Rev. Frank H. Clutz, two additions 
have recently been made to the church’s 
furnishings, gifts of Reformation Guild: a 
new indirect lighting fixture for the church 
office, and a beautiful picture of the Boy 
Jesus in color in the Primary Sunday 
school room. 


The Men Did the Work 


Faith, Winona, served by the Rev. H. D. 
Amundson, had the largest Christmas at- 
tendance in its history. The Men’s Club 
have undertaken the remodeling of the 
basement. A new and modern kitchen has 
been built, and Sunday school rooms have 
been provided for the growing school. The 
rooms are light and airy and the beauty 
of it is that the only outlay is $125. Labor 
was donated to the amount of 120 work 
days. Three men, two of them unemployed, 
have done most of the work. Faith Church 
is fortunate in having in its group a num- 
ber of carpenters, bricklayers, electricians, 
plumbers and painters. The valuation of 
the property has been increased by $1,200. 
Pastor and Mrs. Amundson experienced a 
great sorrow at Christmastide when within 
two weeks’ time, both of Mrs. Amundson’s 
parents passed away. 


At Walters we also have a Faith Church, 
served by Pastor C. E. Maier. We learn 
that a progressive spirit pervades all the 
auxiliaries and a very good attendance is 
registered at all services. For the present 
the congregation worships in the basement 
while the main church is being redecorated. 
Pastor Maier is doing a good work. 


St. Paul’s, Red Wing, and its pastor, the 
Rev. E. F. Marker, are rejoicing over a 
gift of $5,000 to the church and also a gift 
of $18,000 to Northwestern Seminary from 
the estate of one of St. Paul’s late mem- 
bers. The “Guild” presented to the church 
a black walnut credence bracket to match 
the furnishings of the chancel. A Junior 
Brotherhood, which was organized about a 
year ago, is making commendable progress. 


In St. Luke’s, Oxboro, fifteen adults were 
recently received into membership. Pastor 
Sonnenberg has opened a preaching point 
at nearby Savage. 


The Central Conference Clericus held a 
special meeting at Holy Trinity, Minne- 
apolis, on the morning of January 23, it 
being a meeting for the preparation of 
synod’s coming jubilee. In the afternoon 
and evening Conference met for its annual 
Pre-Lenten Retreat at St. Andrew’s 
Church, White Bear Lake, the Rev. R. H. G. 
Weng pastor. A most profitable day was 
spent. And now we look forward to Lent 
and the telling again of the wonderful 
story of Christ’s passion and death, but 
beyond that comes Easter with its joy and 
hope and assurance of victory. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY 
CHURCHES 


By the Rev. L. W. Rupp 


BEcAUSE of contacts made through the 
executive committee of the Butler County 
Council of Religious Education we have 
been handed a program which, subject to 
change, is to be presented by the Depart- 
ment of Town and Country Churches, 
Pennsylvania Council of Churches, in six 
rural centers of the state in the week Feb- 
ruary 12 to 17. Study of the program, and 
acquaintance with all but one of the sug- 
gested leaders who are announced, leads 
to the thought that informational values 
might be had by visiting one of the con- 
ferences. That value might be no more 
than a drive into a typical rural or small 
town community in Pennsylvania, and a 
glance at the type of building in which 
religious activities are held by such com- 
munities. 


The Selected Centers 


Noting populations from the best source 
at hand, Elverson, a village of 330 souls, 
in Chester County near the Berks line, is 
chosen for Monday, February 12, using the 
Methodist Church; Tuesday, at East Berlin, 
Adams County, 790 souls, in the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church; Wednesday, 
at Benton, Columbia County, 733 souls; 
Thursday in the Methodist Church at 
Grampian, 533 population, Clearfield 
County; Friday the metropolitan meeting 
of the series when Slippery Rock, Butler 
County, with 1,615 population, is chosen; 
and Saturday, in the Church of God at 
Alverton, 700 souls, in Westmoreland 
County. Slippery Rock, with its well- 
equipped Presbyterian Church, and prox- 
imity to the beautiful campus of the State 
Teachers’ College, will be almost urban in 
contrast with the other chosen centers. 


The Purpose 


The mimeographed suggestion sheet 
states the purpose thus: “To bring together 
rural pastors and laymen of all denomina- 
tions for discussion of the problems and 
possibilities of rural life in general, and 
of the rural church in particular, looking 
forward to a more effective program for 
the rural church.” The probable leaders 
include the Rev. Dr. Harold C. Lough- 
head, chairman of the Department of the 
Town and Country Church, Baptist Asso- 
ciation in Pennsylvania; the Rev. Dr. A. H. 
Rapking, superintendent, Department of 
Town and Country Work, Board of Home 
Missions of the Methodist Church; and 
members of the faculty of Pennsylvania 
State College. 


“Rural Evangelism” 


The denominational leaders have the 
afternoon, using the subject, “Building the 
Kingdom of God in the Countryside,” and 
passing over into the field of “Rural Evan- 
gelism.” To our Lutheran men, especially 
that large group who attended last sum- 
mer’s short course at State College (our 
Central Pennsylvania Synod being quite 
well represented), the men from the State 
College faculty will be familiar and wel- 
come. It is hoped to have two of these 
men, both familiar to the men who know 
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State College, Dr. Fred F. Lininger, pro- 
fessor of Agricultural Economics, and Dr. 
Macklin E. John, professor of Rural 
Sociology. These men will discuss at all 
six of the rural conferences the topic, 
“Modern Forces Affecting Rural Life,” 
continuing ever into “Influences of These 
Forces on the Rural Church.” As a specific 
project topic library facilities will be dis- 
cussed. 
Values 

Pennsylvania, despite city populations, 
ranks one of the top two or three states in 
importance of rural churches. Were our 
strictly rural congregations to be elim- 
inated, there would be gaping pages in our 
statistical files. Yet we are told that in 
our country we are losing our rural 
churches at the rate of a thousand a year. 
A certain radio magazine (strange source) 
has but recently appraised the country 
church situation as of appalling serious- 
ness. If so, it would harm none to listen 
to men such as Dr. John and Dr. Lininger 
in discussion of economic and sociological 
changes in rural life. Visitors in Slippery 
Rock, the center we know best because 
it is close by, situated quite near “The 
Venango Trail,” should observe the Roman 
Catholic answer to rural situations in the 
visible form of the recently dedicated stone 
church, said to be, as we have heard it 
explained, one of the ten thousand new 
Catholic parishes ‘(and appropriate build- 
ings) which have been plotted for rural 
areas in the United States. On the other 
hand, the little weekly paper published in 
Slippery Rock printed last week the list 
of recent sales handled by a local agency, 
a startling list because but for one or two, 
all were sales of property to people from 
Pittsburgh or congested population areas 
within the immediate metropolitan cenier. 
Not all such sales are to Roman Catholics, 
or Presbyterians; we could report a few 
Lutheran applications also. The young 
superintendent of our own Sunday school 
was born in Troy Hill, the North Side of 
Pittsburgh; the minister he recalls from 
boyhood is Dr. Ralph H. Long. 

So if weather be fit, even city pastors 
might enjoy a bit of a country drive to one 
of these centers during the conference 
week, and those in other states might 
glance over similar schedules. It will not 
be wasted time. 


TOLEDO BLADES 
By F. E. Strobel, D.D. 


THE public schools in Toledo received a 
severe blow when at the November elec- 
tions the voters refused to authorize a levy 
for school purposes. As a result the schools 
had to be closed from November 23 until 
January 2. The Lutheran churches stepped 
into the breach when the schools were 
closed and did what they could to give the 
school children some educational facilities. 
Some of our churches were open four 
hours daily for classes. This work was 
along religious lines. 


The Pastoral Associations of both the 
American and United Lutheran groups be- 
gan the year 1940 with new officers. The 
American group have as their president 
the Rev. Theo. Pretzlaff. The Rev. Wil- 
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liam B. Belk is secretary-treasurer. The 
United Lutheran group elected the Rev. 
F. Lambertus president and the Rev. J. W. 
Wahl secretary-treasurer. 


The Lutheran Men held their quarterly 
meeting at Bethany Church Friday eve- 
ning, January 19, with D. Bruce Young, 
D.D., of Shelby, as the speaker. Dr. Young 
interested the men with his striking state- 
ments in regard to the duty of the Chris- 
tian to his state and national government. 
He said we had stressed, “Render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and 
unto God the things that are God’s,” but 


had entirely forgotten to discharge our 


duty to Caesar. He was emphatic in stating 
that a good Christian must be a good cit- 
izen discharging all civic duties loyally. 


The Robinwood Hospital School of 
Nursing held a recognition service for 
twenty students Sunday, January 21, in 
Augsburg Lutheran Church. At this time 
the caps were given the freshmen in rec- 
ognition of acceptance as regular students. 
The Rev. H. C. Osterman preached the 
sermon. 


Robinwood Hospital was able to operate 
in the black for the year 1939 and reduce 
the bills payable more than $2,000. It is 
one of the seven voluntary hospitals that 
are planning for a special program to cli- 
max national Hospital Day on May 12. The 
institution has now been operated by the 
Lutherans for exactly twenty years. It is 
hoped that the Finance Program now being 
built up will place Robinwood in excellent 
condition. 


NORTH JERSEY NEWS 
By the Rev. Albert P. Stauderman 


THE special committee appointed by the 
New Jersey Conference of the United Lu- 
theran Synod of New York to test senti- 
ment for or against a New Jersey Synod 
is taking its task seriously. Following the 
precedents of the Gallup and Fortune polls, 
the committee has sent out two question- 
naires to all pastors of Conference. The 
first asks the pastor’s own sentiment, and 
the second asks the feeling of the church 
council or congregation. It is to be hoped 
that enough pastors will take this poll 
seriously in order to give the committee a 
good cross-section of the opinion of the 
Conference. A hearty response will settle 
a perennial question once and for all. 


February 2 pastors of the Conference 
met in the new edifice of St. Paul’s, Linden, 
of which the Rev. George E. Heck is pas- 
tor, for the annual Pre-Lenten Retreat. 
The Rev. J. Henry Meyer of St. Paul’s, 
Elizabeth, was the preacher at the morning 
Service of Holy Communion. In the after- 
noon the Rev. Dr. Lynn Harold Hough of 
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the faculty of Drew Seminary, Madison, © 


N. J., spoke on “The Mind of the Preacher.” 
Afternoon devotions were led by the Rev. 
Karl Eberhardt of Holy Trinity Church, 
Hoboken. 


The Rev. E. A. F. Kallenbach has re- 
signed from Christ Church, Airmont, to 
accept a call to Ellenville, N. Y. 


At the spring meeting of the Conference 
the absence of two prominent laymen will 
be noted and mourned by all present. 


Bethany, North Bergen, has lost Mr. Otto 
Georgi, and Gethsemane, Keyport, mourns 
Mr. John H. Bahrenburg, Sr. Both were 
good and faithful servants and stewards of 
their Lord. 

The spring meeting of the Conference 
will be held off the territory of the Con- 
ference this year. Wagner College will 
play host to the pastors and laymen. 


Fortieth Anniversary Celebration 
: Begun 

A pretentious program has been planned 
by Our Saviour’s Church, Jersey City, in 
celebration of her fortieth anniversary this 
year. The first special service took place 
on the evening of January 14. The Rev. 
Edmund Steimle carries on a noble family 
tradition in his ministry to this congre- 
gation, and his fame as a preacher is wide- 
spread. 


A new pipe organ was dedicated at Zion 
Church, Ridgefield, on the evening of De- 
cember 17, with the Conference president, 
the Rev. John Wagner, preaching the ser- 
mon. The Rev. Heinrich P. Suhr is the 
pastor of this congregation. The entire 
chancel of the church was renovated and 
rearranged in connection with the instal- 
lation of the organ. 


Trinity Church, Hudson Heights, of 
which President John Wagner is pastor, 
dedicated a new baptistry altar on the 
morning of December 17. 


The First Hungarian Wendish Church, 
Perth Amboy, held an annual celebration 
December 26, marked by a congregational 
dinner. The occasion was the anniversary 
of the dedication of the church building. 
A new pulpit gown was presented to Pas- 
tor Julius Sathmary at this year’s function. 


The Rev. Carl J. Lucas has recovered 
from a serious illness and has been re- 
stored to his work at Christ Church, 
Ridgefield Park. 


Mr. Peter F. Martens, superintendent of 
the church school at St. Paul’s, Teaneck, 
will be guest speaker at the annual Pas- 
tors’-Superintendents’ Banquet of the 
Bergen County Council of Religious Edu- 
cation in late February. His topic will be 
“Worship.” A high standard has been 
maintained for the worship period in St. 
Paul’s school, with each of the five depart- 
ments having its own altar and choir. 
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MORGANTON CHURCH 
DEDICATED 


Duriné a period of thirty years, attempts 
were made to establish a Lutheran church 
at Morganton, N. C. In 1910 an abandoned 
frame building erected by the Methodist 
Church in 1848 was purchased with syn- 
odical assistance. Care of the field was in- 
termittent, owing to a lack of funds and 
unavailability of ministerial service. Un- 
fortunately, it was twice necessary to re- 
linquish the effort and to disband the con- 
gregation. 

The third organization was effected in 
June 1933, with a charter membership of 
twenty. Present conditions indicate per- 
manency. A new edifice for Calvary 
Church lends encouragement and incentive 
to a confirmed membership of ninety-one. 
This construction was the product of syn- 
odical and congregational co-operation and 
generosity. 

A net indebtedness of $2,400, the first 
installment of which is due in 1943, to the 
Loan and Gift Fund of the Brotherhood of 
the North Carolina Synod, is the only re- 
maining debt on a property valued at 
$18,000. Terminating the successful en- 
deavor to retire all other obligations, a 
Memorial and Consecration Service was 
held December 3, 1939. Acknowledgment 
was made of gifts and memorials. Dr. 
J. L. Morgan, president of the North Caro- 
lina Synod, preached the sermon, Dr. E. C. 
Cooper, president of the Southern Sem- 
inary and erstwhile home missionary, pre- 
sented interesting reminiscences. Greet- 
ings were brought by Mrs. P. E. Monroe 
for the Women’s Missionary Society of 
North Carolina and by Mr. Luther Bolick 
for the synodical Brotherhood. The service 
was in charge of the pastor, the Rev. 
Dorus P. Rudisill, whose services in this 
field began several months prior to the 
reorganization in 1933. 

This congregation’s interest in the whole 
Church is evidenced by six successive an- 
nual payments of the regular and special 
apportionments and by contributions that 
exceeded their quota to the Anniversary 
Appeal. 


Tue Love which called us into being has 
been watching over us ever since. 
—Arthur Williamson. 


CALVARY CHURCH, MORGANTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
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NEW 


The Collect for 
the Day 


By PAUL ZELLER STRODACH 


S 


The Proper Collects used at Divine Wor- 
ship on the Sundays and Festivals of the 
Church Year are considered in their historic 
setting and interpreted devotionally for the 
worshiper. This is a companion volume to 
the author’s The Church Year. 

These studies reveal in an inimitable man- 
ner the marvelous scope and profound depths 
of these familiar yet all too little appreciated 
prayers of the church. Price, $2.00. 


LENTEN BOOKS 


FROM CANA TO CALVARY. By Harry 
Rimmer. This is the fourth volume in this 
author’s “Calvary Series,” of which “The 
Purposes of Calvary,” “The Crucible of 
Calvary,’”’ and “Voices from Calvary” are 
the former volumes. This series of Lenten 
sermons offers much of interest and value 
on the timely subjects considered. $1.00. 


MY HOBBY OF THE CROSS. By Madeleine 
S. Miller. A work of unusual interest since 
it deals with the author’s experiences in 
line with her hobby of collecting small 
Fecons crosses in all parts of the world. 

ore than that, it tells the history and 
romance behind the symbol of the cross as 
reflected in the various designs and types 
of construction of the varied collection 
which she has accumulated. Eleven pages 
of illustrations show quite a few of these 
crosses. $2.00. 


TREADING THE WINE PRESS. Edited by 
Rev. L. Schuessler. A series of eight ser- 
mons by pastors of the Missouri Synod. 
These sermons differ from those generally 
offered in being based on great classical 
Lenten hymns. $1.00. 


SYMBOLS OF HIS SUFFERING. By Elmer 
A. Kettner. Twelve sermons on the suffer- 
ing and death of Our Lord. Each of these 
sermons relates to a symbol taken from 
the record of that experience and empha- 
sizes some specific sin of men against the 
background of the love of Jesus. 50 cents. 


THESE SHARED HIS PASSION. By Edwin 
McNeill Poteat. Seven studies on the fol- 
lowing subjects: Mary and Martha, The 
House of Prayer, Thomas, Philip, James 
and John, Judas Iscariot, and Simon Peter. 
Each of these studies is prefaced by a 
narrative developed by the author from 
the Scripture record and the general 
background, with gaps filled in from 
his own imagination. Though these ser- 
mon studies tend to over-strain the point 
at times, they are highly stimulating in 
character. $1.50. 


AS HE PASSED BY. By Allan Knight 
Chalmers. A series of character sketches 
of the men who were physically close to 
Jesus and yet never became disciples. 
These sermons will not prove as imme- 
diately useful for Lenten purposes as 
others offered at this season. However, 
the method of presentation is highly 
stimulating and quite other than conven- 
tional. $1.50. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago 
219 Sixth Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Pittsburgh 


Columbia, 8S. C. 
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New ‘‘Easter Lily’’ Cross Dollar in Dimes No. 8 


A Cutout Design in Colors 

Entirely different from 
its long line of successful 
predecessors, this beauti- 
ful new lily design in the 
hands of the cooperating 
member of your church, 
Sunday School or Society, 
will secure an appreciable 
income for your Lenten 
financial objective. On the 
back is printed the Easter 
: story. 
. Size,3 x 4inches. Price, 
$3.00 per hundred, includ- 
ing envelopes; or $2.75 
without. 

GOODENOUGH & 
WOGLOM CO. 
296 Broadway, Box 9 
New York, N. Y, 


Church and Sunday School Supplies Since 1848 


MARION COLLEGE 


Accredited Junior College and High School 
in famous “blue grass” region of Virginia. 
Liberal arts, Pre-library, Pre-nursing, Pre- 
journalism, Pre-social work, Education, Busi- 
ness Education, Home Economics, Music, 
Speech. Happy home and social life in at- 
mosphere of Southern culture. 67th year. 
Rates, $425.00 to $485.00. Catalogue and view- 
book.—H. J. Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


At Easter Time 


give your church and its personnel the 
benefit of appearance that becomes the oc- 
casion. VESTMENTS for clergy and choir 
and altar dress and decoration by Hall 
do justice to the most exacting church 
ceremonies. Write for our catalogue. 

* J. M. HALL, Inc., 417 Fifth Ave., New York 
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CHURCH 


PAINTINGS 
Mural and Altar 
JOHN KROGMANN 


ARTIST 
Studio 3 3561 W. Fullerton 
Chicago 


CHRISTIAN 


Man or woman wanted in territories still open 
to introduce the outstandingly successful and 
widely approved program of Bible study in ‘‘The 
Book of Life.” Attracts and interests young and 
old. Guaranteed income to full time represen- 
tatives. Write briefly stating education, experi- 
ence, church and age. 
JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. 


Dept. L, 1018 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


VESTMENTS 


for 


CHOIR and PULPIT 
b 
COTRELL and LEONARD, Inc. 


Established 1832 
805 BROADWAY - - ALBANY, N. Y. 


Florida Churches Invite 
You to Worship While On 
Your Florida Trip 


ST. PETERSBURG 
TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Fifth Street at Fourth Ave. North 
REV. H. V. KAHLENBERG, Pastor 
Sundays: 10:45 A. M. and 7:30 P. M. 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


HOLY TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
S. W. Cor. Eighth Ave. at Second Street 
REV. PAUL G. McCULLOUGH, Pastor 
Sunday School: 9:45 A. M. 

Divine Worship: 11:00 A. M. and 7: 30 P. M. 
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RENOVATION AT 
SHAMOKIN 


Grace Church, Shamokin, Pa., reded- 
icated their renovated church with services 
December 10-17. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, 
president of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, preached the sermon and the pastor, 
the Rev. M. M. Enders, read the Order for 
Rededication. The Rev. W. Z. Artz of 
Elizabethville, pastor of the Lykens Valley 
Parish, was the preacher at Vespers, and 
the Rev. E. A. Lebo of Millersville assisted 
in the services. 

Services were held each evening with the 
exception of Saturday. Addresses were 
made by E. H. Gerhart, D.D., pastor 1918- 
1937; the Rev. Samuel Brosius of All Souls 
Church, Jersey City, N. J.; the Rev. H. J. 
Billow, president of the Danville Confer- 
ence; the Rev. R. B. Martin, Trinity Church, 
Shamokin; and N. S. Wolf, D.D., of St. 
Matthew’s, Bloomsburg. Greetings were 
read from the Rev. William Weicksel of 
Lititz, pastor 1888-1891; the Rev. H. A. 
Reitz of Treverton; Mrs. Mary Streich, 
widow of the Rev. C. J. Streich, pastor 
1907-1917. Prof. P. M. Linebaugh of Sus- 
quehanna Conservatory of Music, Selins- 
grove, gave an organ recital Wednesday 
evening. The Holy Communion was ad- 
ministered December 17. 

The entire interior of the church was 
changed. The chancel was moved from 
the west side to the north end of the 
church, providing space for a chancel choir. 
The chancel is rich in symbolism. Four- 
teen symbols are placed in the wooden 
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panels directly above the sanctuary, with 
two plaster angels supporting the beam 
above the altar. On the chancel beam are 
two shields, the one bears the seal of the 
local congregation and the other the seal 
of the United Lutheran Church. 

Memorials and gifts consisted of a new 
two-manual Moller organ with chimes, 
altar, pulpit, lectern, dossal, altar cross, 
candlesticks, vases, credence bracket, alms 
bason, offering plates, pulpit Bible, para- 
ments, choir stalls, clergy seats, pews, 
chancel windows, and an outdoor bulletin 
board. 

Watson and Thompson, architects, were 
in charge of the work in co-operation with 
Pastor Lebo of Millersville, a member of 
the Committee on Architecture of the 
United Lutheran Church. M. M. ENpeERs. 


SOCIAL SORE SPOTS 
(Continued from page 10) 


Dr. Mark Dawber, executive secretary of 
the Home Missions Council, declared that 
“conditions among the sharecropper groups 
in certain sections of the country are of 
such a character that it is practically im- 
possible for any one national church com- 
munion to provide them with adequate 
religious privileges with any degree of 
success.” The statement was made as a 
prelude to a proposal that the church 
boards constituent to the Council under- 
take a project co-operatively among the 
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sharecroppers during the coming year. Pic- 
turing vast sections of rural America as 
missionary territory and recognizing rural 
poverty as a challenge which the churches 
of America cannot afford to ignore, Dr. 
Dawber voiced the conviction that the re- 
sponsibilty for finding a satisfactory an- 
swer to this question belongs to the 
churches, at least as much as it belongs to 
the government, and that until it is solved 
many of the other splendid services of the 
ehurch will remain ineffective. 


Indian Birthrate High 


The report of the Joint Indian Commit- 
tee showed that religious work directors 
are maintained in five boarding schoo's for 
Indians, reaching about 3,000 students, rep- 
resenting more than fifty separate tribes. 
“Bookmobiles” from these centers visit the 
reservations, supplying circulating libraries 
to former students and others who appre- 
ciate this type of contact. Contrary to the 
common belief that the Indian is a dying 
race, it may be of interest to know that 
the population has increased one per cent 
annually for the last seven years, while 
the death rate has decreased. The Indian 
birthrate is among the highest of any pop- 
ulation group and by far higher than the 
white. If it continues, and your imagina- 
tion can stand the strain of calculating in 
futures, the day may come when the Indian 
will buy back Manhattan Island for the 
original price. Before that day arrives, 
however, the Christian Church must think 
of them as a living and some day very 
important part of our national existence. 
Increase by immigration seems to be done 
for. Farm laborers are the next strongest 
group that provides America with children. 
Earl Browder is a product of the prairie. 

A new departure in the conduct of na- 
tional Christian missions was announced 
for the series of meetings during 1940-41, 
beginning in Kansas City next October. 
The organization of these gatherings will 
take into consideration the rural territory 
around each city selected for the eight- 
day series of interdenominational religious 
meetings. According to all appearances it 
seems that the, until a short time ago, un- 
heeded claims of the rural church are 
finally being recognized. Only in too many 
instances it is now too late, as is borne out 
by the terrific decline of the country 
church in strategic sections. Still, if the 
erosion can be stopped from spreading any 
further, now is the time for the church to 
free herself from any accusation of having 
neglected her duty. 


The Church and the Jew 


Dr. Conrad Hoffman, director of the In- 
ternational Missionary Council’s Commit- 
tee on the Christian Approach to the Jews, 
reported that anti-Semitism is rapidly 
penetrating into American life, in spite of 
the many worthy efforts to combat its 
progress. He cited the economic depres- 
sion with its millions of unemployed as 
providing fertile soil for anti-Jewish agita- 
tion. “In Europe,” he said, “anti-Semitic 
pressure everywhere is on the increase as 
the possibilities of escape by emigration 
decreases, due to rigid immigration laws 
and unemployment in so many lands. Even 
Palestine, the hope of so many Jews, no 
longer offers the refuge anticipated. The 
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British Government now enforces drastic 
curtailment of immigration there. .. . The 
church’s relation to the Jews can no longer 
be thought of as simply the relation of a 
Christian missionary church to a non- 
Christian people, but as the relation of the 
church to a great political, racial and hu- 
manitarian problem.” 


Church Architecture 


Of special interest to Lutherans was the 
extensive display of church architecture 
and an address by Dr. E. M. Conover of 
New York City, director of the Interde- 
nominational Bureau of Architecture. Dr. 
Conover pointed out that there is a grow- 
ing tendency on the part of Protestant 
churches to observe liturgical forms and to 
discard every seating arrangement for the 
choir that compels the singers to face the 
congregation. “Too frequently while the 
minister is preaching,” he said, “more at- 
tractive faces than his compete for atten- 
tion. Such choirs are disturbing elements 
in the church service.” Altars and re- 
ligious symbols are becoming common ob- 
jects in churches of the most pronounced 
Protestant types. What Lutherans have 
traditionally advocated and done, Dr. Con- 
over demonstrated, is now being utilized 
in Reformed communions, where altar, 
cross and candlesticks might have created 
a minor revolution in days gone by. Ex- 
hibitionist choir directors did not fare any 
too well in his remarks. If his claims are 
correct and supported by general consent, 
as it seems, choirmasters might as well be- 
gin right now to look for a hiding place 
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during public worship. “The choir should 
sing to God and not give a concert to the 
people who come to church for worship.” 
The “auditorium” must be changed into a 
“sanctuary,” and the pulpit platform into a 
chancel as an aid to adoration. It seems 
this is good Lutheranism in an interde- 
nominational council. 

In general, this meeting revealed ele- 
ments all churches have in common, be- 
ginning with the challenge by which non- 
Christian America confronts us all, and 
ending with co-operation and mutual re- 
spect wherever such is called for in work- 
ing out particular problems. 


PASTOR RECOVERING 


The Rev. David H. Bucks, pastor of 
Washington Park Lutheran Church, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., who was severely injured in 
an automobile accident the day after 
Christmas, is showing signs of recovery. 
He was returning from Waukegan, IIL, 
after a visit with friends there, when his 
car was struck by another, forced off the 
road, and totally wrecked. The pastor 
was thrown through the top of the car 
and sustained a bad skull fracture and 
other serious injuries. He was unconscious 
for several days, and it was several weeks 
before it was possible to move him. A 
brother took him to Ohio, where he will 
recuperate. Dr. William F. Bacher of Mil- 
waukee, secretary of the Synod of the 
Northwest, has been supplying the pulpit 
during the illness of Pastor Bucks. 


That The Man With The Book 
May Meet The Man Without It--- 


Latin America hungry for the Scrip- 
tures! “Our shelves are empty. We 
could distribute thousands more 
Bibles without additional adminis- 
trative overhead.” This statement 
from Brazil could be repeated with- 
out exaggeration for each of the six 
agencies in Latin America. 


The door of opportunity is wide 
open. Only lack of funds prevents a 
real forward movement in this im- 
portant field. Let us tell you how 
you can help. 


1. Write today for “A Gift That 
Lives” . . . it tells how to secure reg- 
ular income for life while 
helping an important Chris- 
tian ministry. 


2. Acontribution of $5 gives 
you annual membership, in- 


Name. 


0 Please send me booklet 
( I enclose $5 for Annual Membership 
O I enclose $1 for subscription to The Record 


Can MAIL COUPON TODAY®"== 
American Bible Society, Bible House, 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


L-12, “A Gift That Lives” 


to the Bible Society Record. 


3: $1.00 gives you The Rec- 
ord for a year. 
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WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 S. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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# Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1127 S. 4th St.. Greenville, Ml. 
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A TRIBUTE TO DR. MOLL 


Madison Congregation Pays Tribute to Their 
Beloved Pastor 


AT THE last service of the year 1939, held 
December 31, Dr. Olaf A. Hougen, vice- 
president of Luther Memorial Church and 
chairman of its church council, paid well- 
earned and well-deserved tribute to Dr. 
Edwin Moll, their pastor for two years. Dr. 
Moll will enter upon his duties as general 
secretary of the U. L. C. A. Board of For- 
eign Missions in February. 

In this tribute Dr. Moll’s ministry has 
been referred to as “bringing peace where 
unrest was formerly present, hope where 
despair once prevailed. 

“The physical plant has undergone a 
parallel transformation. The church and 
parsonage have been redecorated, a new 
heating plant has been installed, the 
acoustics have been improved, the social 
rooms radiate a warm welcome, and a 
chapel has been constructed to give oppor- 
tunity for private, intimate worship in 

small groups. The bills of the congregation 
have been paid and the purchase of this 

property has been placed within the realm 
of reasonable attainment. 

“It is obvious that these sudden trans- 
formations could not have been accom- 
plished except by the co-operation of all 
members of this congregation. It is also 
true that the stage for these dramatic 
events had been set by the sacrifices of Dr. 
Moll’s predecessors and by the timely aid 
of the Board of American Missions; never- 
theless to accomplish all these changes with 
such swiftness required the magic touch of 
a great leader. 

“Dr. Moll has preached the gospel of 
Christ in all its simplicity and purity with 
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the skill of a great artist in his word por- 
trayals. . . . The simple Christian way of 
life has been presented . . He has min- 
istered to the sick and distressed with a 
gentle, delicate technique of sympathetic 
understanding and comfort. 

“He -has captured the fancy and good 
will of the citizens of Madison and has at- 
tained a position of profound Christian 
influence in the affairs of this community, 
in the leadership of the Red Cross, in the 
welfare of this city, in the dignity and well 
being of this state, and in the ideals of this 
university.” 

His family will continue to live in Madi- 
son while he starts out on his great work 
for the cause of Foreign Missions. 


DR. CARL WELFLEY 
FRANTZ 


was born at Confluence, Pa., July 4, 1884, 
and passed away in the hospital which 
bears his name, December 20, 1939. He 
was the son of Hiram and Martha Frantz. 

Dr. Frantz received his education in the 
local schools, the Southwestern State Nor- 
mal College, and later in the University 
of Pittsburgh, where he received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Medicine. After prac- 
ticing medicine for several years he pur- 
sued a post-graduate course in Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, and upon his return to 
his native town, established a private hos- 
pital in which he continued the practice 
of his profession. 

In his youth he united with Trinity 
Lutheran Church and continued to be an 
active and useful member, having served 
as treasurer for many years and as a mem- 
ber of the church council since 1912. He 
was progressive and thorough in all his 
undertakings. 

He is survived by his wife, Clara Brack- 
meyer Frantz; one daughter, Mrs. John W. 
Ritter of Newell, W. Va.; and a son, Howard 
of Confluence; and five grandchildren. His 
mother and two sisters, Mrs. Earl R. Beggs 
of St. Petersburg, Fla., and Mrs. Harvey 
Tissue of Los Angeles, Calif., also survive. 

The funeral services were held in the 
corridors of the hospital and were con- 
ducted by his pastor, the Rev. James S. 
Shannon. The Rev. George O. Ritter, a 
former pastor, offered the prayer. 

He was laid to rest in the beautiful 
cemetery at Addison, Pa. 

Though dead, he still lives in the hearts 
of those who were the recipients of his skill 
and counsel in times of sickness and trou- 
ble. He will be greatly missed. 

G. O. Ritter. 
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Sadtler of Selinsgrove, Pa., who organized 
St. Andrew’s congregation January 8, 1915, 
and Attorney W. E. Schiel, who supplied 
the pulpit for two years between pastor- 
ates. Greetings and congratulations were 
heard from guests and visitors. 

January 14 was New York Synod’s Day. 
The president of the United Synod of New 
York, Dr. Samuel Trexler, was the speaker. 

This field was discovered in 1913 by Dr. 
G. B. Young, and the congregation was 
organized) by Dr. W. A. Sadtler. The church 
was built in 1915. After his resignation 
Missionary Superintendent Carl Zinss- 
meister and Attorney Walter E. Schiel sup- 
plied and served the congregation until the 
election of the Rev. Paul F. Laubenstein 
in February 1920 as the second pastor. The 
third pastor was the Rev. Paul Y. Liv- 
ingston, who began his work here October 
1, 1920. The present church was dedicated 
in 1925, and many improvements have 
been made since then. 

This congregation has sent one of its 
sons, the Rev. Viggo Swenson, into the 
ministry, and another young man is pre- 
paring for service in the foreign field, 
Henry K. Nichols. The indebtedness has 
been reduced from $26,000 to $7,000 during 
the first quarter of a century. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Greenwood, S. C. Immanuel Church, 
Greenwood, is progressing in a most sat- 
isfying manner. A new Sunday school 
addition with five classrooms on the first 
floor and a large assembly room on the 
second floor was completed a little more 
than a year ago, and the debt incurred 
has been reduced to $800. 

The town has grown to a population of 
17,000, an increase of 2,500 in the last two 
years, and Pastor M. R. Wingard now has 
a larger prospective member list than ever 
before. The congregation is anxious for 
their pastor to be relieved of his supply 
work at Elberton, Ga., that he might de- 
vote his full time to Greenwood. 


Darrtown, Ohio. After service on Jan- 
uary 14 St. Matthew’s congregation served 
a dinner in the basement of the church 
for the congregation and townspeople. 
After the dinner, the Rev. and Mrs. R. 
Rasmussen were presented with a gen- 
erous pantry shower as an expression of 
“Welcome” by the congregation and 
friends. At the annual meeting which fol- 
lowed, it was seen that the finances of 
the Ladies’ Aid, the Women’s Home and 
Foreign Missionary Society, and the con- 
gregations were in excellent condition. 


Harrisburg, Pa. Zion Church, S. W. Her- 
man, D.D., pastor, recently received the 
largest gift in its history. The two proper- 
ties adjacent to the church on Fourth Street 
have been acquired and presented to the 
congregation to be used in the expansion 
of the Sunday school and youth activities. 
The gift was a memorial to Dr. Croll 
Keller, general superintendent of the Sun- 
day school 1919-1939, by Miss Helen Keller, 
John P. Keller and William L. Keller. 


Pueblo, Colo. St. Mark’s Church, Pueblo, 
Colo., attained self-support December 31, 
1939. Some facts worthy of note are found 
in the reports submitted at the annual 
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meeting of the congregation held January 
16, 1940. There was a gain of 16 per cent 
in benevolence contributions for 1939, and 
almost 20 per cent for the two years of the 
pastorate of the Rev. Hugh Dowler. For 
current expenses the income has more 
than doubled in the same period, so that 
the income and expenditures through the 
council, the Women’s Guild, and regular 
benevolence for 1939 exceeds by $183.54 
the total budget for 1940—including the 
payment of benevolence in full, 


Red Bank, N. J. The Sunday school 
teachers at their December meeting de- 
cided to have something in front of Holy 
Trinity Church of which the Rev. Walter 
Cowen is pastor, in keeping with the 
Christmas season. A silhouette cut out by 
Harold Hendricksen, a young man of the 
congregation, portrayed the “Wise Men 
Approaching Bethlehem,” with stars and 
the Star of Bethlehem in the background. 
The scene was designed by Claude Ruch, 
a teacher in the Rumson Private School, 
and was painted by three of his art stu- 
dents. At night the scene was illuminated. 
The scene placed over the entrance to the 
church elicited many favorable comments. 

The Shore District Luther League met at 
Holy Trinity Church as the guests of 
Gethsemane Church, Keyport, N. J., Jan- 
uary 8. The Rev. Russell McCullough, pas- 
tor of the Keyport congregation, gave a 
very interesting talk on “Peter’s Denial.” 
The next meeting of the district League 
will be a Lenten service March 3 at Refor- 
mation Church, Long Branch. 


Rhinebeck, N. Y. It has been said, “Rural 
churches are dying at the rate of 1,000 a 
year.” However, the reports presented at 
the annual congregational meeting of the 
Third Lutheran Church, Rhinebeck, the 
Rev. Raymond E. Agnew pastor, tell a 
different story. 

The pastor, who has just completed his 
first year in this 97-year-old congregation, 
reported that the accessions for the year 
were greater than the total accessions for 
the recent three-year period. The Sunday 
school showed encouraging development 
with a one-third increase in enrollment, 
and assumed the support of a native 
worker in the China Mission Field Jan- 
uary 1, 1940. The report of the treasurer 
showed a larger balance than in the pre- 
vious year. The various organizations of 
the church also reported progress, The 
congregation voted the pastor an increase 
in, salary. 


Stewartsville, N. J. First Church, the 
Rev. Raymond F. Wieder pastor, has 
painted the exterior of the church, refin- 
ished the floors in the church school, re- 
paired the entrance, and secured some 
needed equipment for the church school. 
The church received a memorial gift of 
four brass Gorham offering plates and alms 
bason, a missal stand, fair linen, and six 
candle burners. The.parsonage was also 
painted and renovated. 


Syracuse, N. Y. Civic Lenten Services 
will be broadcast over Station WSYR, at 
12.15 to 12.55 o’clock, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday, from February 7 through 
March 22. 

The services will be held in Mizpah 
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FIVE GREAT SUNDAY NIGHTS 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


Dr. Ross Stover 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
PHILADELPHIA 
DR. ROSS STOVER’S SERMONS 


l1l—“Life Can Be Beautiful’ 

18—“The Birth of Love” 

25—““What Makes A Christian Different?” 
3—“Setting Accounts With God” 

Mar. 10—“Man’s Future” 

Mar. 17—Palm Sunday Night in Convention Hall 
Mar. 24—Sunrise Service, Temple Stadium 


Rolling Canvas Curtains 


Used in Sunday Schools, chapels, etc., to di- 
vide class rooms. Easy and simple to operate. 
Sound-proof as wood partitions. Economical 
Now in use in many churches. It is the most 
successful rolling partition obtainable. 

Large Velour Curtains a specialty. 

For prices, recommendations, and other 
particulars, write to 
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to attend the Services of 
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ALFRED L. GREWE, Pastor 
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WHEN IN ATLANTA, GEORGIA, VISIT 
THE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF 
THE REDEEMER 


Rev. John L. Yost, D.D., Pastor 
731 Peachtree Street 


SUNDAY SERVICES, 11:00 A. M. 
“A Church with a Message” 


Welcome to Los Angeles, California 
a oy, and to 


THE FIRST 
ENGLISH 
LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
3119 W. Sixth St. 
» David R. Huber, 

: D.D., Pastor 


In the heart of 
the Wilshire 
district. 


Morning Worship 
11:00 A. M. 


St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 
Sixth & Market Sts., Wilmingten, N. C. 
Welcomes Lutheran Tourists 


On Coastal Highway— U. S. Route 17. 
SERVICES 11:00 A. M. and 8:00 P. M. 


WALTER B. FREED, Pastor 


Auditorium in Syracuse, and the chair- 
man is the Rev. Robert Barkley, pastor 
of St. Peter’s Lutheran Church. This is 
the twenty-first season that these services 
have been held. Outstanding speakers 
from the various denominations will be on 
the program. Lutherans among this num- 
ber are Rev. Dr. Paul E. Scherer of New 
York City, February 21, and Dr. Oscar F. 
Blackwelder of Washington, D. C., March 
13 and 14. 

Other Lutheran pastors on the committee 
are Dr. E. L. Keller and the Rev. C. P. 
Jensen. 


CONFERENCE OF CHURCH 
SCHOOL WORKERS 


AN ANNUAL CONFERENCE of Lutheran 
Church School Workers of Philadelphia 
and Vicinity will be held Saturday after- 
noon and evening, February 17, at Mes- 
siah Lutheran Church, Sixteenth and 
Jefferson Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. The 
afternoon session will begin at two o’clock, 
and the evening session at 7.45. Dinner 
will be served between sessions at 6.00 
P. M. The theme is, “In Church School 
Work: God’s Will—Our Way.” 

At the afternoon session Dr. G. H. 
Bechtold, executive secretary of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania’s Board of Inner 
Missions, will address the conference on 
“Reaching the Unreached.” A hymn- 
sing and radio quiz will feature the after- 
noon program. Following this a sym- 
posium will be conducted by two pastors 
and two leaders in the field of Christian 
education on the topic, “Training Leaders.” 

At the dinner the Rev. Paul C. Empie, 
superintendent of the Germantown Lu- 
theran Orphanage, will speak on “What 
Church School Workers Can Do About 
Lutheran World Needs.” 

William G. Boomhower, D.D., pastor of 
Temple Lutheran Church, West Philadel- 
phia, will deliver an address at the eve- 
ning session on, “The Word of God in the 
Hands of Trained Workers.” Departmental 
conferences will be led by leaders in their 
respective fields. The subject will be, 
“How I Prepare My Lesson.” 

This program is planned for all church 
school workers. H. I. Puncnarp. 
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AN OMISSION 


ATTENTION has been called to the omis- 
sion in THe LurHEraN of January 10, 1940, 
of the name of the Rev. Paul R. Wertman 
of the Reamstown Parish of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania, among those co- 
operating in the pulpit exchanges in the 
Lenten program of the Lutheran churches 
of Northern Lancaster County, Pa. 


“IS IT NOTHING TO YOU” 
(Continued from page 7) 


and facilities for obtaining foreign ex- 
change to buy steamship passage.” He 
further stated that the church should not 
treat them as so many case numbers; that 
we should not ask them to repeat their 
experiences and that we should not em- 
ploy them below the normal wage scale. 
He pleaded for a hostel to be located in 
New York City, for funds to establish food 
kitchens in Holland, France and England, 
and that we give instruction in the English 
language, spiritual guidance with patience 
and sympathy. The goal of our efforts is 
that the refugee should become a good 
Christian American citizen. 


The American Indian 

The problem of the American Indian is 
to raise the standard of living upon the 
Indian reservations and to convert them 
to Christianity. The lack of industrial ad- 
vantages and the distance from markets 
for farm products make it almost impos- 
sible for the Indian to secure economic 
relief. This situation is aggravated by a 
22 per cent per thousand birth rate, which is 
the highest among any population group 
in America. The Home Missions Council 
has ten missionaries at work among the 
various tribes. At each government school 
pastoral supervision is given. However, 
the Indian youth after graduation is con- 
fronted with the question: Shall I go back 
to the tepee and the life of idleness, or 
should I take up life in a neat, attractive 
home and secure employment in American 
towns or cities?” The aim of all our work 
with and for the Indians is to meet the 
challenge of the Christian Church to help 
the Indian people develop into responsible 
and dependable Christian American cit- 
izens without destroying the worthy traits 
of character and culture which are their 
heritage. 

At the present time there are twenty- 
eight denominational bodies represented in 
these two councils. Mrs. Orville Sardeson, 
a member of our Church in New York 
City, was elected first vice-president. The 
United Lutheran delegation consisted of 
Mrs. D. Burt Smith, Miss Nona M. Diehl, 
Mrs. W. F. Morehead, Miss Flora Prince, 
Mrs. J. B. Moose, Mrs. H. S. Bechtolt, Mrs. 
C. Franklin Koch, Mrs. Morton Hansen, 
and Mrs. Allen K. Trout. Dr. Martin 
Schroeder, rural representative for the 
Board of American Missions, was also in 
attendance. 


SPECIAL MEETING OF SYNOD 


A special meeting of the Synod of West Vir- 
ginia is called by the president to be held in 
Clarksburg, W. Va., at the Gore Hotel, Feb- 
ruary 22, at 10.00 A. M. E. F. K. Roof, Sec. 
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OBITUARY 


Greely B. Weaver, D.D. 


was born April 25, 1869, and died January 7, 
1940. He was graduated from Wittenberg Col- 

e, Springneld, Ohio, in 1895 and from Hamma 
Divinity School in 1898. 

June 15, 1898, he was married to Mary J. 
Shank. One son, Ralph L. Weaver, M.D., of 
Marquette, Nebr., and one daughter, Mrs. K. D. 
Davis of Kearney, Nebr., were born to this 
union and with their mother mourn his loss. 
Also surviving him are one_ granddaughter, 
Shirley Lee Weaver; two brothers, Elgar and 
Harry of Dayton, Ohio; and one sister, Mrs. 
Nellie Furry of Detroit, Mich. 

During his ministry, Dr. Weaver served the 
following parishes: North Robinson, Ohio; a 
mission church at Alleghany, Pa.; Vandalia, 
Ohio; Hope Mission, Chicago, Ill.; a mission in 
Denver, Colo.; Hampton, Beatrice, and York, 
Nebr.; First Church, Omaha, Nebr.; and Salem 
Church in Dakota City, Nebr. More than half 
of his ministry was spent in mission work. 

Because of illness, Dr. Weaver retired from 
the active ministry July 1938 and with his wife 
moved to Marquette, Nebr., where his son is a 
practicing physician. 

The funeral was in charge of the president 
of synod, Dr. J. C. Hershey, assisted by Dr. 
William F. Rangeler, a friend and classmate in 
college. Harman, a close friend and 
co-laborer in the Nebraska Synod for many 
years, preached the funeral sermon from Isaiah 
52:7, “How beautiful upon the mountains are 
the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that 
publisheth peace, that bringeth good tidings oi 
got that publisheth salvation, that sayeth unto 

ion, Thy God reigneth!” 

Interment was made in the Hampton ceme- 
tery. Five ministers, Dr. C. H. B. Lewis, the 
Revs. T. D. Rinde, E. C. Mortensen, M. B. 
Simon, H. Jones, and one prominent layman 
of synod, Mr. F. E. Wood, acted as pallbearers. 

J. C. Hershey. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Mary R. H. Bowers 


Whereas, it has pleased our heavenly Father 
to take from our midst, a well-beloved mem- 
ber and past president, our pastor’s wife, Mary 
R. H. Bowers. 

Be it resolved, that we, being ever mindful 
of her many virtues as a loyal member and a 
true Christian friend, shall always honor her 
memory. 

Be it further resolved, that the heartfelt 
sympathy of our society be conveyed to her 
sorrowing family, committing them in this the 
time of their bereavement to the tender mercy 
and kindly consolation of our heavenly Father, 
Who doeth all things well; and 

Be it further resolved, that these resolutions 
be spread upon the minutes, and a copy signed 
by our Pe. and secretary be sent to the 
bereaved family. 

“Forever with the Lord; 
Amen! so let it be; 
Life from the dead is in that word. 
’Tis immortality.” 
Lavres’ Arp AND Missrtonary SOCIETY, 
Sr. Joun’s CourcH, Ricumonp Huu, N. Y. 
Florence D. Hodse, Pres. 
Clara R. Schaper, Cor. Sec. 


Dr. E. B. Setzler 


Whereas, it has pleased our merciful Father 
in heaven to translate from the Church Militant 
to the Church Triumphant Dr. Edwin Boinest 
Setzler, and 

Whereas, the Men’s Bible Class of the Churr* 
of the Redeemer, Newberry, S. C., has thus been 
deprived of his faithful, biblical, and scholarly 
instruction, and 

Whereas, we were unceasingly inspired by his 
unswerving devotion to duty, his unrelenting 
zeal in the cause of Christ’s Kingdom, and the 
unquestioned consistency in practice with which 
he constantly adorned his profession, 

Be It Resolved, 

1. That we acknowledge his life in all re- 
lationships as worthy of our admiration and 
emulation. 

2. That we express to Almighty God our 

atitude for the enriching and ennobling in- 

uence which he wielded among us, both by 
precept and example. 

3. That we assure the bereaved family of our 
keen sense of loss, and that we commend them 
to the grace of the God of all comfort and con- 
solation. 

4. That we dedicate ourselves anew to the 
emulation of his unfaltering faith in God, his 
lovalty to the Word of God, and his ideal of 
Christian manhood. E. B. Keisler. 


Mr. Andrew M. Stackhouse 


Whereas, on December 11, 1939, it pleased 
Almighty God to call unto Himself the soul of 
Mr. Andrew M. Stackhouse. our beloved brother 
and fellow worker in the Kingdom; 

Whereas, Mr. Andrew M. Stackhouse was first 
elected tothe church council of St. Paul’s 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, Minerva, Ohio. 
in January 1917, and has served on the council 
for twenty-two years, and as president of the 
council for the past six years; 


THE LUTHERAN 


Whereas, for those twenty-two years he has 
served faithfully and has been an example of 
Christian stability and loyalty; 

Whereas, his faithful attendance at the serv- 
ices of the church and his interest in the af- 
fairs of the church until his death have been 
an inspiration to us, his fellow workers, and to 
all who knew him; 

Be it hereby resolved, that we record our 
pleasure in having known him and express our 
privilege of working with him and thank our 
Father, Almighty God, with profound gratitude 
for the long life and distinguished service 
which he has rendered St. Paul’s Evangelical 
Lutheran Church and the community of Min- 
erva, Ohio; 

Be it further resolved, that these resolutions 
be forwarded to the family, to THe LuTHERAN, 
and a copy made a part of the records of the 
church council. 

(Signed) CHurcH CouNncIL. 


P CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
“ig ag B., from Walhalla, S. C., to Landis, 


i J. F., from Alden, Minn., to Antigo, 

is. 

Frick, J. M., from Leesville, S. C., to 51 Howard 
St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

Hankey, William C., from 22 Eagle St., North 
East, Pa., to 1719 Victoria Ave., Arnold, Pa. 

Johnson, Earl J., from 2809 Oakland Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn., to 4801 Columbus Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Kupfer, J., from 350 W. 10th St., Fremont, 
Nebr., to 1215 “I” St., Fremont, Nebr. 

Miller, Raymond M., from 115 Eighth St., Rad- 
ford, Va., to McDonald, Pa. 

Niebanck, William, from 107 Centre Ave., Bell- 
Tavis N. Y., to 108 First Place, Bellmore, 


Schlange, A., from 111 29th St., W., Saskatoon, 
Sask., Canada, to Luseland, Sask., Canada. 
Slice, J. N., from 306 Scruggs Ave., Spartan- 
burg, S. C., to P. O. Box 154, Elloree, S. C. 


ity through life insurance. 


Home Ofiice e 


Only Legal Reserve 


PROTECTING 
LUTHERAN TONES 


Securiry and peace of mind are usually threatened when 
least expected. While dangers which confronted early pioneers 
no longer exist, other hazards to security are just as real. For- 
tunately, most families today are making sure of financial secur- 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL offers policies which will assure the 
protection of YOUR home and dependents. Write us for details. 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WAVERLY, IOWA e 


Send me detailed information: 


Life 
Exclusively For 


31 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 


‘nue GOWNS 


>» 


Willsie gowns are made of 
finer materials, cut on full 
pattern and hand tailored 
throughout. Give better ap- 
pearance, wear longer. Yet 
they cost no more. Write 
for sample and prices. 


PAUL A. WILLSIE CO. 


457 W. Fort St. 
Detroit, Mich. 


205 S. 10th St. 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Aeolian-Skinner 
ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 
organ for small churches. 


Full description upon request. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


SINCE 1879 


Founded 1879 


Insurance Company 


Lutherans 
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Lenten Requisites 


A NEW EASTER SERVICE FOR THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


O LOVE THAT WILT 
NOT LET ME GO 


By SISTER LYDIA FISCHER 


An Easter Service 


7m rou Om 


An Easter service that is truly reverent 
and devotional. It carries the spirit and 
meaning of Easter. The hymns are familiar, 
The service is complete with Versicles, 
Responsive Reading, Prayer, and Scripture 
Lesson. Time is allowed for an address, 
and for as many or as few recitations and 
exercises as are desired. A simple Children’s 
Worship is included with a simple Litany, 
hymns, exercises, and recitations. All of the 
material will be found to be Scriptural, 
churchly, dignified, and very appropriate to 
the Easter season. 

Price, 8 cents a copy; 60 cents a dozen; 

$4.00 a hundred. 


Folding Lenten and Easter 
Collection Boxes No. G 


Price, 40 cents a dozen; $2.00 a hundred, 
postage extra. 
HEAVY KRAFT MAILING ENVELOPES for 
usé when banks are mailed flat, 50 cents a 
hundred. 


A ages designed. patent self-locking 
folding bank, printed in full colors, with 
provision for tally of coins, name and ad- 
dress, suitable for congregations or Sunday 
school use. May be mailed flat, for folding 
by the recipient. 

When assembled the bank locks itself and 
at the same time renders impossible the 
removal of the coins without destroying the 
bank itself. No paste or glue required. 


Size (folded), 2 x 2 x 2%4 inches. 


LENTEN TRACTS 


WHAT LENT MEANS TO A 
LUTHERAN. Tract No. 13. By 
F. R. Knubel. A short, pointed 
treatment of this subject that 
will lead to a proper under- 
standing of the significance 
and value of Lent. 20 cents a 
hundred. 


THE LENTEN SELF-DENIAL 
ENVELOPE No. ULPH 


An especially designed, sub- 
stantially made white envelope 
patie in purple with a device 
for recording daily offerings. An 
inexpensive envelope that pro- 
duces large returns. 

Size, 3 x 54 inches. 


Price, 60 cents a hundred. 


INEXPENSIVE EASTER 
OFFERING ENVELOPES 
No. 3. An inexpensive Easter 


envelope, printed in purple tint 
on stout white stock. 


Lenten , 
Self-Benial 
Offrring 


‘MECORD AMOUNT OPPOSITE THE DAY OFFCRmNE 1S MADE 

Srtarday 
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A LUTHERAN LENT. By J. R. 
E. Hunt, D.D. Why the Lu- 
theran Church observes such a 
season and how it may be 
employed most prone is 
the message of this six-page 
tract. $1.00 a hundred. 


THE LUTHERAN USAGE OF 
LENT. By E. E. Ortlepp. An 
instructive pamphlet that goes 
into considerable detail on this 
subject. Paper. 15 cents. 


See as we 
o Easter Suoday__.| 
Size, 4144 x 244 inches. ae ey Ph eis serse=ol 
Price. 30 cents a hundred; N 
$2.00 a thousand. 
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OUR SPECIAL 
LENTEN DAILY OFFERING and EASTER OFFERING BOXES 


Extra heavy Cardboard 
Boxes especially prepared 
for us, with attractive de- 
signs on front and back 
and appropriate Scripture 
passages on the sides. 
Size, 2144 x 334 x 144 in. 

Price, $2.75 a hundred, 

postpaid. 

OFFERING BOX No. 28 


A LENTEN offering box 
in purple and white, with 
altar register design on 
back for noting daily 
offerings. 


OFFERING BOX No. 29 


An EASTER offering 
box, in black and white, 
with cross and lily de- 
sign on back. 


Samples on Request. 
——__. 


SERVICES FOR GOOD FRIDAY AND HOLY WEEK 


A THREE HOUR DEVOTION FOR’ BEFORE THE CROSS—A Three Hour 
GOOD FRIDAY. Prepared by The Devotion for Good Friday. By Paul 
Common Service Book Committee. Self Zeller Strodach. Black Card Cover, with 
Cover. 6 pp. Price, 10 cents a copy; $1.00 title and design in silver. 16 pp. Price, 
a dozen; $7.00 a hundred. 15 cents a copy; $1.50 a dozen; $10.00 a 

hundred. 


Either of the two services above provide a complete form of worship for the three- 
hour Good Friday service, if supplemented by brief addresses on the Seven Words 
from the Cross. They contain all the material necessary for participation on the part 
of the congregation, no other service aids beings required. Full rubrics are incor- 
porated in each, making possible a service free from any distracting announcements. 
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CREDO 7 PUL SO LOLA OG ve 


THE HISTORY OF THE PASSION OF OUR LORD 
AS RECORDED BY THE FOUR EVANGELISTS 
Reprinted from the Large Word Edition of the COMMON SERVICE BOOK 


In view of the demand for the publication of this material in pamphlet form a 
reprint of this particular section has been authorized. 

Its distribution to every home and in the congregation will assure more attention 
to the facts which Lent commemorates and larger devotional use than ordinarily is 
the case. 

Self Cover. Size, 4% x 6%4 inches. 
Price, 10 cents a copy; 75 cents a dozen; $5.00 a hundred, postpaid. 
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THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicage 


219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, §. C. 


